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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 
Subscription Price, single copies $3.20 per annum, in- 


eluding prepayment of postage throughout the United States and 


Canada by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as hereto- 
fore. To Clergymen, $2.60. Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65, postage 
prepaid, per copy; eight copies, $21. The party who sends us $25 
fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to 
a 2opy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their 
respective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Special 
commission to agents and competitive cash premiums for the larg- 
est lists. Send for particulars. Agents desired in every township, 


_ to whom exclusive territory will be guaranteed. Money should be 


sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or registered letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 


Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif itis possible to get eithera Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on New York; if you must send currency by mail,do itina Registered 
letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register Ictters 
when requested, on payment of TEN cents. Either people are care- 
less, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the icss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ‘** CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.’ 


Che Outlook. 


We never supposed that the time would come 
when we would long to believe in the infallibility 
of the Pope, but now we confess that our knees 
are unsteady. For the Holy Father has declared 
for ‘‘ hard money,” and contrasted the prosperity 
of France, in which country ‘‘ sounding money 
circulates,” with countries where the currency 
gives ‘‘no sound save that produced by a great 
mass of paper thrown violently on a hard table 
or on the pavement.” Let us hope that the state- 
ments were made ex cathedra, and that they may 
be communicated to all the faithful in America. 
or 

The public mind has never identified Lieut. - 
General Sheridan with the peace party on Indian 


affairs, but the logic and suggestions contained 


in his annual report, besides being as good as any 
that have been offered by non-military persons, 
point out the way of peace by showing some 
avoidable causes of war. The principal of these 
causes are the size of the reservations and the 
idleness of the Indians: white men of no charac- 
ter, with no occupation, and with unlimited 
country in which to range, would be fully as 
troublesome as the Sioux. General Sheridan rec- 
ommends that the reservations be made reason- 
ably small, divided into tracts for the heads of 
families, that labor and education be gradually 
made compulsory, and that the whole work be 
under military supervision. Certainly such a 
system would give better average results than the 
present one, with its maintenance of thousands 
of Indians in idleness. 

The conversion of the African chief Mtesa t 
Shristianity through the logie of the explorer 
Stanley is affording cause for a great deal of imer- 
riment among Mr. Stanley’s acquaintances, though 
why it should do so is not very clear. The logical 


— groundwork of the Christian belief has been ably 


explained by many a man with whom the most 
careless newspaper reporter would not care to 
associate. If Christianity is not to be taught by 
anyone who does not fully live up to its require- 
ments, only conceited men would dare to preach. 
Mr. Stanley has set an excellent example, and one 
which can be followed without necessitating a 


journey to Africa, either. 


The country has heretofore felicitated itself 
upon having at least one great interest—to wit, 
the Centennial Exposition—which was free from 
the intermeddling of political partisans. If there 


_ is truth, however, in the story that Dr. Loring was 


the only one of the managers who objected to the 
selection of Charles Francis Adams as the orator 
of the opening day, we must part with a great deal 
of the satisfaction with which we have heretofore 
regarded the management of the great national 
celebration. Massachusetts will undoubtedly in- 
flict upon the offender that punishment which 
will be of all others the hardest for him to bear ; 
but it is none the less unpleasant to know that such 
interests as that which defeated Mr. Adams are al- 
lowed expression in committees which are worth- 
less if not unpartisan. The question has nothing 
to do with the comparative fitness of Mr, Adams 


and Mr. Evarts, who is the orator selected: the 
latter-named gentleman is richly qualified for the 
task before him, and will doubtless execute it to 
the entire satisfaction of all his hearers. 
— 

We hope that neither scorn nor jealousy will 
prevent the managers of missionary societies from 
carefully pondering over Stanley’s suggestions as 
to missionary outfits. Doubtless brass buttons, 
red cloth, white paint, magic lanterns, and full 
sets of house-building tools, will seem to many to 
indicate a lack of faith in the influence of a 
preached gospel; but as it is an undeniable fact 
that civilized people listen most attentively to 
persons for whom they have most respect, it 
stands to reason that savages should be impressed 
with the superiority of their would-be teachers. 
Many missionaries have been learning this lesson 
for themselves, but it is not yet so well under- 
stood by managing boards that Stanley’s sugges- 


| tions can be neglected. 


A government officer, writing of the loss of the 
steamer Pacific, and telling some ugly stories of 
her condition so long ago as 1870, concludes that 
we need a Plimsoll in this country. No honest 
Inan acquainted with American vessels doubts 
that there is work on this side of the Atlantic for 
a inan with Mr. Plimsoll’s hobby ; but the trouble 
consists in the non-appearance of the man. Such 
reformers are not created by the people—they 
are men whose sense of right and wrong is great 
enough to cause them to devote their entire time, 
energy and money to the work of rectifying the 
abuses they see. We have hundreds of men in 
America who have leisure, money, ability, hu- 
manity, moral sense—in fact, all of Mr. Plimsoll's 
qualifications but one: the will to go to work. 

Commissioner Smith, in his report on Indian 
affairs, makes a recommendation which, if made 
and pressed several years ago, would have made 
the late scandals about the Indian Bureau impos- 
sible. It is that the duty of purchasing supplies, 
ete., for the Indians: should be transferred to the 
War Department. If the recommendation went 
a little farther and provided that all sales of In- 
dian property should also be made by army offi- 
cers, it would be perfect. : 

It has generally been supposed, upon both sides 
of the Atlantic, that Englishmen had forgiven us 
for our national revolt of a hundred years ago, 
but it now seems there is a solitary exception, and 
his name is Tupper—he of the ‘* Proverbial Phi- 
losophy.” He does not call us hard names; to 
those we are so well accustomed that we rather 
enjoy them when they are bestowed with vigor 
and genuine feeling, but—he makes George Wash- 
ington the hero of a drama, and threatens to 
produce it upon the American stage during the 
Centennial year! Now let the opponents of the 
theater point, with the calm assurance born of a 
conviction of right maintained through years of 
unpopularity, to this new evidence of the degra- 
dation of the stage, and no one will be found to 
make reply. The announcement of Tupper’s drama 
will cause general mourning, except among suf- 
ferers by the Emma Mine—these will rejoice to 
learn that General Schenck has been compelled to 
listen to a reading of the entire work. 

Polities in the pulpit is bad enough, but what 
should be done with preachers who talk business 
in the house of the Lord? A wretched circuit 
rider in Arkansas is reported to have stated in a 
late sermon that, ‘“‘it isn’t loud praying that 
counts with the Lord so much as giving four 
quarts for every gallon, sixteen ounces for every 
pound, and thirty-six inches to the yard.” We 
trust that at the next meeting of his conference, 
that circuit rider will be promptly asked if he 
does not believe in justification by faith, and that 
he will be closely watched to see that he does not 
indulge in evasive mental reservations. He may 
try to dodge the queslion by stating that he does 
not see that belief in personal honesty is detri- 
mental to an immeaxurable exercise of faith, but 
no such miserable subterfuge should be allowed 
to save him, 


THE CORRUPT JUDGE. 
From Buddhaghosha’s Parables. 
By JOEL BENTON. 


BRAHMIN who to King Kosala went, 
With smooth-faced art and wily blandishment, 
Pretended that, from various lore, he knew 
The worth of any weapon false or true; 
Could read their value from the workman’s lines, 
And certain secret but unfailing signs. 
So great a gift as this was just the thing 
W herewith to touch the fancy of the King, 
And so, just as the Brahmin bad desired, 
He found his services at once required. 
The King, henceforth, made every workman show 
The swords he made (if they be good or no) 
Unto this judge. As he decided, he 
Approved, or drove them from the armory. 


It happened now that, if the smith displayed 

A fee suflicient, he could sell his blade 

However wortbless ; but the very best 

Without a bribe went down before the test; 
Smelling the edge, the reckless judge would say, 
“ This one is good ; that one I cast away.” 

A smith, seeing the trick, said to his men, 

**T’ll fix it so he shall not smell again.”’ 

Then, going to the judge, he showed a blade 
Wherein red pepper was profusely laid ; 

The Brahmin breathed upon it, as before, 

But sneezed, and sneezed, and fell upon the floor, 
And slit his nose so far, in his descent, 

The King and court roared out in merriment. 


From this event, the weakest mind should see 
What may befall the judge who takes a fee. 


LETTER FROM A VERANDAH. 
MANDARIN, Nov. 21, 1875. 
NCE more it is done. We have stepped from 
cold winds and leafless trees back into the 
summer land. Arriving on the eighteenth of No- 
vember we found the same summer, apparently, 
that we left when departing on the first of June. 
The rooms were open and airy, and, thanks to 
‘*Aunt Katy,” clean and in order, three or four 
vases of roses, chrysanthemums and lilies bright- 
ened up the brackets, and the thermometer in the 
shade of the lime walks and the verandah stood 
at eighty-two. The same soft, fresh sun and river 
breezes were breathing back and forth between 
the broad St. John’s and the ocean, and we settle 
down at once into the verandah life. 

Yet it is autumn here. The deciduous trees 
have lost their leaves ; the feathery cypresses, so 
brilliant in metallic spring green when we left, 
now have turned brown and sere and stand ready 
to cast off their last year’s array. ll along the 
low lands fronting our row of Mandarin houses 
are the gigantic skeletons of weeds that have run 
their course—great, succulent, summer monsters 
whose growth begotten of August fires and swamp 
mud has been rapid as that of Jonah’s gourd ; 
pig-weeds that would frighten Northern pig-weed 
out of countenance, with a trunk like a strong 
man’s arm and an array of branches where the 
fowls of heaven might rest. There, too, the skele- 
ton remains of armies of coffee beans—a weed 
with a most respectable name, of a fine, hand- 
some foliage and an amazing proclivity for 
growth, yet cursed through all the moods and 
tenses by Southern cultivators because it bears 
neither coffee nor any other edible or drinkable 


fruit, but simply grows and flourishes on its own © 


account without care for the larder of man. 

By the way, how astonishing is the arrogance 
of man, in his contempt of everything that can- 
not be pressed into his own bodily service. If he 
can neither eat a thing, drink it nor wear it, nor 
make it in any capacity his minister, then what 
right has it to be? Away with it from the earth! 
The swamp front of our house is full now of dead 
generations of growths that have had their day 
under the heats of this summer and passed away. 
Great, brilliant, tropical flowers, surnamed ‘* blaz- 
ing stars,” have blazed away here with none to 
see them; convolvuli have twisted and twined 
and blossomed and seeded, run their course and 
died. Lush swamp grasses, cat-tails, and fox-tails, 
and grass banners of unknown name are stand- 
ing sere and dry. Whole billows of large purple 
asters still keep up their blossoming, and here 
and there in the swamp may be found, if one will 
venture in for it, a starry cluster of St. John’s 


{ lilies, But, on the whole, the aspect of the low- 
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land is ragged and untidy. We m'4g the sharp- 
edged frosts of the North which, eyt and shrivel 
and clear away the rubbish 074 the past. We need 
a definite dividing line jn the seasons and to 
know just when one eds and the other begins. 

The oranges haye not yet attained their full 
golden hue—so'ne are yet of a pale green, others 
of that taWay hue which seems like a sun-burn, 
but the Zreater proportion this year promise to 
be bright. They hang in great clusters, six, eight 
or ten in a bunch together, weighing down the 
branches like lumps of gold. The wood of the 
orange tree is the toughest and most resistant in 
the world—made on purpose to bear these weights 
of oranges through high winds and tropical tein- 
pests. Seldom have we known a branch to give 
way, however heavy the weight and however 
strong the wind, 

The gray moss on the great live oaks has kept 
on growing, and the branches now waving before 
our window are all a silvery network hanging in 
graceful festoons. 

The diving moss as it grows from the tree has a 
beauty and grace that the dead moss only re- 
minds one of, but cannot equal. It seems full of 
life to its lightest tips and the delicate, pearly, 
greenish white of its hue is entirely different from 
the dull gray of the dead. But moss is a most 
untidy factor in the Southern life. It would take 
aman with nothing else to do to pick up the in- 
ecessant litter a great live oak makes. These 
great old heavenly monsters from their cloud- 
world up there are constantly casting down sticks 
and twigs and branches and bunches of moss, 
bestrewing the earth with unsightly fragments. 
Once ina year it sends off all its thousands and 
thousands of leaves, and, at another time, its in- 
numerable myriad of acorns rattling down in an 
unceasing daily and nightly rain. If you don't 
like it, what are vou going todo about it? What 
are you in the presence of this great king of 
heaven ?—this mighty monarch whose root is in 
the earth bat whose dwelling place is in the 
clouds—whose branches are a great firmament— 
whose communings are with skies and stars and 
all celestial things. Talk to him about littering 
your door-yard ; what right have you to be there 
at all? Your house, as you e¢all it, looks like a 
rabbit hutch and you no bigger than the rabbit. 
He was here rejoicing in the habitable parts of 
the earth long before you were born—he will be 
here long after your dust has gone back to the 
earth as it was. 

For our part, we are glad that there are trees so 
mighty that they humble the pride of man and 
laugh at the axe of the woodman. To cut down 
a tree twenty-five feet in circumference, of oak 
hard as wrought iron, is something that makes 
even the stupid and ignorant human being pause. 
If he cannot reverence that which he did not 
create and cannot restore—that which so speaks 
of the dignity, power and glory of the God who 
made him, at least he can appreciate the labor 
and danger and uselessness of the attempt to de- 
stroy it. So ourthree great live oaks, we trust, 
will live to tell their story to generations after us 
—when the cottage at their roots has mouldered 
back to dust. 

We have here to meet us the usual number of 
letters inquiring about Florida—three from ladies 
of infirm hea!th desiring a winter in Florida as a 
recuperative agency. They want to know, again, 
is there any opening by which a woman could 
support herself. We can only answer for our own 
neighborhood. We believe a competent dress- 
maker might find employment and support here. 
In general, any woman who has any well-defined 
womanly talent can make a support in Florida if 
she be independent of popular prejudice and 
willing to work in any line. 

A good cook would undoubtedly find warm wel- 
come and good wages among the numerous hotels 
and boarding-houses. There is a great demand 
for skilled, intelligent labor in all the depart- 
ments of household life. 

Moreover, there are many invalids coming 
Seuth, often obliged to come alone, and it seems 
to us that positions could thus be found for others 
desirous of coming. Many who wish to come are 
in tolerable health and would continue so in this 
balmy climate, and these could be companions 
and ministers to those more enfeebled. 

By advertising in some public papers, such as 
the Christian Union, or the Congregationalist, or 
the Advance, persons desiring attendance and aid 
might gain the companionship and assistance of 
those willing to give it. 

In regard to the facilities for getting here, we 
must say, all things considered, we are increasing- 


ly convinced that the best and easiest way is that 
by water. 

This year we came on the Charleston boat, and, 
though we had unremitting head winds, yet our 
boat, the Champion, was so staunch and steady 
and so well managed that we felt perfect security. 
At Charleston we merely walked a few steps to 
find ourselves safe on the City Point, which stops 
at our own door. The next morning after leaving 
Charleston found us at the wharf in Savannah 
where we lay till near noon. 

We walked up into the town and through the 
charming succession of little parks on Bull Street 
to the large park at the end. The grand central 
avenue which runs through the Park has been 
prolonged into an additional tract of ground be- 
yond it, where has been erected a beautiful mon- 
ument to the Confederate soldiers who fell in the 
late war. In general style of architecture it re- 
sembles the monument of Walter Scott in Edin- 
burgh. The details of it are managed with a 
justness of taste and moral feeling—a pathos, 
which must appeal to every heart. What strikes 
us most is the solemn brevity—the absence of 
verbiage—the noble calmness which characterizes 
the whole. 

On the pinnacle of the monument stands the 
angel of the resurrection with the trumpet that is 
to awaken the dead. Below stands Death, repre- 
sented by a veiled figure with drooping head and 
the finger of the right hand laid on its lips, while 
the other holds the reversed torch—thus suggest- 
ing the calmness, the silence, the repose of the 
grave. The inscriptions are simple and brief. On 
one side : . 

Our Confederate Dead” ; 
on the other, the words, from Ezekiel xxxvii.,-9: 

“Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain that they may live.” 

Read in the chapter from whence they are 
taken, these words have a most impressive and 
pathetic significance. They speak of a nation 
one in blood, one by every holy tie that should 
unite men, who had been embittered and con- 
tending ; they speak of a day when these conten- 
tions shall cease in an eternal unity : 

** And I will make them one nation in the land upon the 
mountains of Israel, and they shall no more be two nations 
neither shall they be divided into two kingdoms any more at 
all.” 

All forees of life and nature and society tend to 
healing. Flowers grow over battle fields, kind- 
ness and good will spring up where alienation has 
been, and the veiled figure with the finger on the 
lip is the fittest emblem for a monument that per- 
petuates the memory of a strife among brothers. 

Now as to the traveling facilities this fall. 

The City Point and Dictator have both been 
entirely overhauled and rearranged this summer 
and are in fine order. Wecan say this from per- 
sonal observation in regard to the City Point, 
which we found all bright, clean and shining with 
new paint, new carpets and new furnishings of all 
sorts. It was a comfort to know that the $18,000 
which had been spent in rearranging this boat 
had not all gone for ornament, but that there had 
been a complete reinforcement in those lower re- 
gions where it is so important to us that a boat 
should be strong. Passengers who take either 
the City Point or Dictator may be sure that they 
are strong boats, under the command of the most 
skilled and faithful officers, and no pains are 
spared on the part of every-official down to the 
very lowest to give the traveler a pleasant and 
cheerful introduction into the Southern waters. 

The boats, in order to pass the bars at Fernand- 
ina and the mouth of the St. John’s, must of 
necessity be of lighter draft than the steamers 
from New York to Charl2ston and Savannah. 
For this reason the motion in a heavy sea is 
apt to be unpleasant. For any one who dreads 
this motion, the Lizzie Baker which takes the in- 
side passage through the sea islands, is especially 
to be recommended. It is a pleasant, well-man- 
aged boat, and sets a good table; and the oppor- 
tunity which it gives to see a very curious phase 
of Southern scenery should not be overlooked by 
one wanting to learn as much as possible in as 
little time. All things considered, we régard these 
three boats as affording the safest and most agree- 
able entrance into Florida. 

We never cross the St. John’s bar and enter the 
wide blue waters of the St. John’s without a 
thrill of admiration and almost triumph—it is a 
sensation which it would be a pity to lose. There 
is the bar, with its white caps, its roaring break- 
ers, through which the boat moves on the one 
invisible line which is the only safe channel. She 
quivers and trembles and sways and tosses, but, 


nal youth. 


keeps on and on, guided by the pilot’s eye, till in 
a joyous nom@iéthe breakers are past, the toss- 
ing ceases, an@ the boat moves tranquilly into: 
the calm blue sea of the St. John’s. It reminds 
one of that other passage, seemingly so dreadful, 
through which we must all pass some day, to the 
land of eternal flowers and the fountain of eter- 
H. B. 8.. 
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THE CHURCHES OF AMERICA. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE BAP- 
TIST DENOMINATION. 


By Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D. 


N° one is authorized to speak for the Baptist 
churehes, and no authoritative expression 
of their principles and practice has been formally 
adopted by them all. Articles of faith, as they 
are called, are adopted by each church, express- 
ing the fellowship of its members in what they 
hold to be the teachings of the Bible, either 
copied from those of another church, or written: 
out by its direction from the Holy Scriptures. In 
these ‘‘articles of faith” there is a substantial 
agreeinent among all our churches; and any 
church which should refuse assent to the teach- 
ings of the Bible as thus set forth would not be 
regarded by them as a regular Baptist Church. 
The preacher who accepts the call of a church to 
be its pastor does so with the understanding on 
both sides that he holds and will maintain the 
doctrines and practice of the church to which he 


is called. The idea that the church of God has © 
not yet found out the simple teachings of his 


word, and needs to be set right therein, is not en- 
tertained in Baptist churches. 

Fundamental principle. Buptists hold to the 
divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and 
their sufficiency, and supreme authority, as the 
guide of religious faith and practice. They re- 
ject tradition as an authority in the church, re- 
garding the Apostolic teachings and institutions, 
fully developed in the New Testament, as all that 
is needed for our direction. 

Doctrines. Baptists hold to the trinity and 
equality of persons in the Godhead, designated as 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit: the incarnation of 
the Son, in that relation subordinate to the 
Father; the personality of the Holy Spirit, and 
his divine power shown in the regeneration, sanc- 
tification and spiritual guidance of God's people ; 


the divine sovereignty, election, perseverance of 


the saints in holy living and to eternal life ; de- 


pendence on the sacrificial atonement and the in- 


tercession of the Lord Jesus Christ for pardon 
and acceptance with God, and on the work of 
the Holy Spirit for repentance and conversion to 
God, and for continuance and progressive ad- 
vancement in the divine life. The general tone of 
preaching is a moderate Calvinism, recognizing 
the above points as the foundation of religious 
teaching and of the religious life, but in form 
more practical, and less dogmatically argumen- 
tative now than formerly. 

The ordinances of the church are Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. The former, immersion of 
the body, in water, is administered to those who 
profess their faith in Christ as a crucified and 
risen Saviour, symbolizing his burial and resur- 
rection, and their spiritual participation therein. 
To the latter are admitted those who have thus 
made profession of their faith, and walk in fellow- 
ship with the church in its doctrines and usages. 

A Christian church is a body of believers in 


Christ, baptized on profession of faith in him, and’ 


voluntarily associated together in his name and 
by his authority, for the maintenance of divine 
worship and the public ministry of the Gospel, 
and for the adininistration of the ordinances of 
the church. Its officers are a pastor and deacons. 
The polity of a church is purely democratic ; its 
officers being its elected servants, owing their 
authority and influence to their personal weight 
of character and the value of their personal ser- 
vice. 

Each church is independent, and amenable to 
no other chureh or body of churches. But, for 
mutual aid, neighboring churches unite in a vol- 
untary association for the futherance of their 
cominon interests as churches of Christ. ‘The 


association being voluntary, and based on the. 


mutual recognition of the same doctrines and 

usages, continues so longas the principle of union 
is mutually recognized and observed. This bond, 

seemingly so weak, is seldom broken. A church 

rarely withdraws from the association, and the- 
association seldom withdraws its fellowship from 
a church. 


| The Ministry. Each church has the right to- 
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determine who among its members is fitted, by 
natural abilities and spiritual gifts, for the ministry 
of the Word, and after suitable trial to license 
him to preach, if found worthy. 
him to preach within the limits prescribed by the 
ehurch, but not to administer the ordinances, or 
assume the pastoral office. 7 
Ordination. This belongs exclusively to the 


_ presbytery, or eldership (1 Tim. iv. 14), and none 


have power to ordain except ministers of the 
gospel. But as the ministry originates in the 
ehurch, and is for the church and not for a class, 
laymen are associated with ministers in deciding 
on the qualifications of those presented for ordi- 
nation. When a church desires ordination for 
one whom it has licensed to preach, it requests 
neighboring churches to send each its pastor and 


one or two of its lay members, to act as a council 


to ascertain the fitness of the candidate for ordi- 
nation. If he is found worthy, the ministering 
members of the council, by its direction, proceed 
to ordain him publicly, by laying on of hands, 
accompanied with appropriate religious exercises. 

The ministry, therefore, originates with the in- 
dividual churches, as no one can be put into that 
office unless first licensed to preach by the church 
of which he is a member, and proposed by that 
church for ordination. But as the ordained min- 
istry is for all the churches, no single church is 
competent to authorize the ordination of its 
licensed preachers, without, the codperation and 
assent of sister churches. 

Councils are similarly called for the adjustment 
of difficulties between churches, or between mem- 
bers of a church, or a church and a member or 
members of it. Such a council is advisory merely, 
and can only recommend what seems to them to 
be Scriptural and proper in the case submitted. 
A council may be mutual, both parties uniting in 
the call, or ex parte, when called by only one of 
them. In the former case, the decisions of the 
council, if confined to and covering the matters 
submittcd, are regarded as binding, in honor and 
good faith, on those who by their action have 
mutually recognized its jurisdiction in the case. 
In the latter, the influence of its decisions de- 
pends on its weight of character, and the evi- 
dence of its impartiality. . 

Discipline. For this the rule is found in Matt. 
xviii. 15-17. The restrictive phrase, ‘against 
thee,” is liberally interpreted, all offenses, wheth- 
er public or private, being ‘‘ against” each mem- 
ber of the body aggrieved (1 Cor. xii. 26). Chureh 
discipline is intended to be reformatory, and is 
not administered punitively, but for the correc- 
tion of error, the recovery of the penitent and the 
purity of the church. All other means failing, 
the hand of fellowship is withdrawn, until the 
offense is penitently acknowledged. 

Such an organization is favorable to the fullest 
individual development. All are equal, and all 
have part in whatever concerns all. Each church 
regards it as a primary duty to promote in its 
members a spirit of piety, and obedience to the 
laws of Christ. In its stated meetings for this 
end is realized the picture of the church of the 
second century, drawn by the.evangelical Strauss 
from the writings of that period. It is also 
deemed its duty to seek the salvation of men, 
and to this end to welcome and promote seasons 
of special religious awakening. And this is but 
a part of its universal mission, given in Christ's 
farewell words: ‘*‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” Mission- 
aries are accordingly sent into the destitute 
places of our own country ; and foreign missions 
are established in almost all parts of the known 
world, and the Bible is translated into the native 
tongues. 

The denomination is bearing its part: in the 
higher education of the young men of the coun- 
try, to fit them for scientific or literary pursuits, 
and for professional life. It has institutions both 
of secular and theological learning of the highest 
grade, already sufficiently endowed to sustain in 
each an able corps of instructors-; and efforts are 
now in progress, with encouraging success, to en- 
large still further their means of usefulness. 

Baptists have always opposed any connection 


of the Church and State, or support of the church 


by the State, or distinction by the State on the 


ground of religious opinion. They hold that un- 


restricted religious freedom is the right of all; 
and this right they have secured to all, where the 
organic law and legislation of the State have 
been under their control. | 


‘As no one is authorized to speak for our 


churches, the writer can only state the result of 
own observation. But enough may be seen 


This authorizes 


by any observer to show that the principles and 
practice of the Baptist denomination are not a 
shadowy uncertainty. 


FAITHFUL. 
By J. McCurpy, M. D. 


OIL on! still tread 
Those paths once worn 

By wearier feet— 
By his who beat 

Those sacred furrows in our soil 

* That caught his tears and mark his toil— 

To safely guice 
Close to bis side 
Your weary head 
With thorns now torn. 


Toil on ! those pains 
Make sweet your rest; 
These he employs 
To perfect joys 
Whose fullness but for these were waste ; 
As thirst endues with sweetest taste 
The clear cold fount; 
Then thankful count, 
With these rich gains, 
Your choice the best. 


Toil on! those pains 
Are blessed even now. 
Their richest boon 
Will follow soon; 
For on the crystal river’s shore 
Lhey’l give thee health for evermore— 
Each pain a leaf, 
Sweet fruit each gricf— 
When he who reigns 
Shall crown your brow. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 
By GEORGE M. Tow.Le. 


HE purchase by the English government of a 
controlling share in the Suez Canal is not 
only a commercial but a yet more important and 
significant political event. It isa bold and daring 
effort to outwit Russia, in the struggle between 
Russia and England for supremacy in Asia. It 
evident!y means that England foresees the prob- 
ability that ere long Russia will be able to so far 
execute the will of Peter the Great as to set up 
the Greek Church in its ancient capital, Constan- 
tinople. 
_ Gibraltar is the gate between the Atlantie and 
the Mediterranean; the Suez Canal is the gate 
between the Mediterranean and the Oriental wa- 
ters. England now holds both. This is a great 
and ominous fact, much more easily under than 
overestimated. By Gibraltar she secures unre- 
sisted entrance into that historic sea which has 
for so many centuries formed the standpoint 
whence to control Southern Europe. By possess- 
ing the Suez Canal the Mediterranean ceases to be, 
for English merchantmen and men-of-war, a cul 
de sac, and becomes an outlet and highway to the 
vast dependencies over which England holds sway 
in the East. 

In order fully to comprehend the significance of 
the transaction, the present position of Egypt 
and her political connection with Europe must 
be called to mind. It must be remembered that 
Egypt is no longer an obscure dependency of the 
Osmanli crown. The ancient nations almost 
everywhere have presented a singular spectacle 
during the present century, of reviving from a 
long lingering sleep and torpor. The Greece of 
to-day, troubled and disordered as she is, is at 
least free, with an independent and constitutional 
government, and with perceptible evidences of 
progress from decade to decade. The Roman 
peninsula of to-day gratifies every lover of Roman 
history and every lover of civil freedom by the 
aspect it presents of a resuscitated and rapidly ad- 
vancing nationality. Even India, thanks to the 
tutelage of England, is far more enlightened and 
enterprising than a century ago. 

So it has been, in some respects, in a yet more 
marked degree, with Egypt. The example set 
fifty years ago by the land of Plato and Pericles 
was followed thirty years ago by the land of the 
Ptolemies and Cleopatra. Both alike were sub- 
ject to the grinding rule of the Turk. Both have 
emancipated themselves. While Greece is abso- 
lutely, Egypt is virtually, free from Turkish 
dominion. For thirty years the Viceroy has prac- 
tically governed at Cairo. Gradually, during this 
period, the prerogatives claimed over him by the 
Sultan have one by one been resisted, and have 
disappeared. But a shadow of suzerainty remains. 
Meanwhile the great resources of the country 
watered by the Nile have been vigorously devel- 


oped. 


The present Khedive of Egypt, Ismail Pasha, 
now arrived et middle age, is a man of rare ad- 


ministrative faculties and of conspicuously intelli- 
gent ideas. Although a Mohammedan, he presents 
a favorable contrast to the Christian potentates 
of Africa. He was educated in France. He is a 
master of both French and English. In his eivil 
as well as military service he has many European 
officers and advisers. From France and England 
he has derived the ideas which have uniformly 
controlled his administrative policy. It has been 
his avowed aim to make Egypt, politically and 
socially, an European State. He has hastened to 
avail himself of every hint and appliance of West- 
ern civilization. His court, though filled with 
swarthy figures in whose lineaments may be dis- 
tinetly discerned that striking mixture of the Greek 
and the Arab physiognomy which has been so 
often remarked, and which is seen in the sphinxes 
and the hieroglyphies of the Pyramids, is yet 
European in its customs and ceremonies. It istrue 
that Ismail Pasha still rules like a despot; that 
he has not yet put down the abominable slave- 
trade in his own dominions; that his aspirations 
have so far mainly turned in the direction of ma- 
terial rather than moral and educational advance- 
ment. He has carried out railway projects of 
magnitude with great energy ; and at this moment 
a great railway line is being constructed up the 
valley of the Nile. He has built what is undoubt- 
edly a powerful navy, with its iron-clads, its cor- 
vettes, and its gunboats; while his army is said 
to be superior to that of the Sultan in discipline 
and equipment, if not in numbers. At tliis mo- 


‘ment sehemes of annexation are occupying his 


attention. An Egyptian army has entered the 
territory of the successor of Theodorus of Abys- 
sinia ; and it is not improbable that, in the course 
of time, Tunis and Tripoli will come under the 
sway of the Egyptian scepter. 3 

But events make it necessary that Ismail Pasha 
should have assured powerful protection from 
without. The collapse of the Turkish Empire, to 
which Egypt is still at least nominally bound, is 
not only foreseen, but is being discussed and per- 
haps provided for by the European Powers. The 
Bosnian rebellion and the repudiation by Turkey 
of the interest on one of her loans have emphasized 
the crumbling condition of the Ottoman Empire. 
The three Imperial powers of Austria, Russia and 
Germany are in close conference on the subject ; 
and there is a shrewd suspicion that they are 
agreed. It may be taken for granted that, what- 
ever their action, it is not likely to more than 
temnporarily, at the very least, bolster up the de- 
caying Empire. The time may be near when 
‘‘armed intervention” will be succeeded by ‘* par- 
tition ”—when Russia will seize Constantinople, 
and Austria the Sclavie provinces on her border, 
while Germany, the third ally, will interest herself 
with certain coveted annexations in the north of 
Europe as the price of her acquiescence. 

Egypt, then, seeks shelter from the coming 

catastrophe. Her aspiration is to be free and in- 
dependent, and not the shuttlecock of the ambi- 
tions of the European powers. France, the 
natural ally of Egypt, is still weak, and though 
convalescent, not wholly recovered from her 
wounds of 1870. The Suez Canal was offered to 
France, with all its political as well as mercantile 
advantages. But France, who has no Indian 
empire, and comparatively no Oriental commerce, 
who is not a colonizing nor a colossal maritime 
power, has rejected the offer. England alone was 
left ; for England has immense interests at stake 
in the East; England is strong and solvent as 
probably never before, and England has desperate 
need, not only of a water way, but of a military 
foothold in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
- With Egypt as an ally who is absolutely forced 
to be her best friend, bound to her as a commer- 
cial debtor and as a political dependent, England 
may perhaps safely abandon her old policy of de- 
fending and protecting Turkey. She feels that 
Turkey is doomed ; that to be even temporarily 
succored, she must perhaps be defended against 
the most powerful triple alliance which Europe 
has seen for many a generation. To desert mori- 
bund Turkey for resuscitated and rising Egypt, to 
gain a foothold which will make the capture of | 
Constantinople by the Russians almost a matter 
of indifference to her, seems, though a bold yet a 
not unnatural step on the part of Great Bri‘ain. 

Thus Great Britain, by her act of purchasing 
the Suez Canal, manifests her intention once more 
to assume a prominent if not indeed an aggressive 
role in Continental politics. Those who consider 
the position of England as an Oriental power must 
fain confess that boldness has become her abso- 
lute and desperate necessity. India is not loyal. 


-or at peace, nor does the pageantry of a royal 
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visit seem to have effected its intended purpose. 
Russia, from the Caucasus and the Caspian, 
threatens already the frontiers of the Indian Em- 
pire. A month ago it seemed not impossible that 
this Cossack rival might shut England off from 
direct communication with Asia, by taking Con- 
stantinople, and controlling the Mediterranean 
from the Bosphorus. Now, by a sudden and 
subtle stroke, all ischanged. England lodges her- 
self on the Suez Canal; she engages Egypt, by 
financial and political guarantees, to back her to 
the end; and she puts upon Russia the onus of 
destroying the peace of Europe in order to obtain 
supremacy in the East. 

The result of this remarkable transaction has 
yet to be seen. It may avert war; it may precip- 
itate it ; it certainly changes the conditions under 
which, if war comes, it will be fought. It is one 
more act in the great drama called the ‘* Eastern 
Question,” which seems even now to be approach- 
ing its stormy denouement. 


A NOVEL FHANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 
E owe avery pleasant Thanksgiving service 
| to your suggestion in the Christian Union 
of last week. Our pastor did not altogether ap- 
prove of the brass-band and the procession, but 
he said if the people wished he would give up the 
annual sermon and havea praise-meeting instead. 
Deacon Pridwin, who belongs to the old school, 
shook his head ominously, but admitted that the 
people ought to praise God as well as the pastor, 
and Deacon Reddy, taking advantage of this 
great concession, carried it right over into a reso- 
lution by saying, ‘‘ You are right. God never 
made one bird do all the singing of a summer 
day, and when he does I will try and sit still on 
Thanksgiving and hear a sermon.” So it was 
decided to try a praise-meeting. 

It was the easier to do so, perhaps, because our 
congregation was likely to be much smaller than 
usual this year—some having moved into town for 
the winter, some having gone abroad, and others 
having announced their purpose to spend the day 
with friends at adistance. Our pastor gave no- 
tice last Sunday of the change intended, and in- 
vited the ladies and all who might not feel willing 
to take part publicly to send him such expres- 
sions of their gratitude as they might feel dis- 
posed to have him read. The notes which he 
received in response to this request contributed 
essentially to the interest of the services. 

I confess to some misgivings about the pro- 
priety and usefulness of this plan as I found my 
way to church on Thanksgiving morning. But 
they quickly disappeared before the warmth and 
gladness of the hour. The people who were pres- 
ent had gathered about the pulpit, and our pastor, 
catching the spirit of the time, came down and 
stood as near to them as hecould. A few stirring 
songs of praise, in which every one who could 
sing took part, and one or two fervent thanks- 
giving prayers opened the way for some brief 
remarks from the pastor, in which every one 
seemed interested. One or two others followed 
him in expressions of gratitude for blessings they 
had received. Then he read the following note, 
which he had received through the post, and 
which he said contained no signature : 

‘** Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say 
rejoice.’ During the past year I have had much 
cause for thankfulness ; more particularly in three 
instances the Lord has shown kindness to me. 
By his care and guidance in time of much per- 
plexity as to temporal affairs. Again, by show- 
ing me that the troubles and misfortunes which 
we bring upon ourselves through our own folly 
or sin may in his gracious and loving mercy 
turn to blessings, to bring us near his feet and 
keep us very humble there. But most of all I 
would return humble and hearty thanks for the 
wonderful revelation of the personal love of our 
Lord—a thing I never seemed to realize before— 
that he really and truly loves me, individually. 
Knowing my heart with all the waywardness and 
foolishness of it (as I would not have any earthly 
friend know it), ‘he loves yet better than he 
knows.’ That thought of Jesus’s love and sym- 
pathy, coming with every returning morning, 
makes the whole day glad; and nothing seems 
sma!lor mean when we think that it is done for 
him. And I do feel that the sorest trial may be 
matter of thanksgiving if it procures us such a 
glimpse of what he can be to his own. 


“** From darkness here, and dreariness 
We ask not full repose, 
Only be thou at hand to bless 
Our trial-bour of woes. 


Is not the pilgrim toil_0’erpaid 
By the clear rill and palmy shade; 
And see we not up earth’s dark glade 
The gate of heaven unclose ?’ ”’ 


There were not many hearts in the church un- 
touched by this testimony from one of our own 
number, and we were prepared to listen as our 
pastor read another of a different sort. 

*** Twill bless the Lord at all times: His praise 
shall continually be in my mouth.’ 1 have great 
reason to thank God to-day, not because my life 
during the past year has been in any way re- 
markable, for it has not, but because I have been 
uniformly blessed with good health, kind friends, 
a happy home, and ‘neither poverty nor riches.’ 
Agur’s prayer has been answered. Iam glad such 
a day as this comes to break the thankless current 
of our lives and to help us turn back and look 
upon the blessings daily given. ‘ Blessings bright- 
en as they fly,’ we say, but they are just as bright 
and blessed while they are with us if we could 
only think so. Thanksgiving-day does help ine 
to feel it ; and though I cannot say I do, or even 
promise that I will, I can say I would bless the 
Lord at all times and have His praise continually 
in my mouth. 

** The blessings Thy free bounty gives 
Let me not cast away, 
For God is paid when man receives. 
To enjoy is to obey,’” 

There were several other notes equally good ; 
but I will give you only one more, which, though 
very brief, touched many a heart with sympathy : 

‘They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.’ I 
want to thank God to-day for the very great com- 
fort He has given me. I have never understood 
before what our Saviour meant when He said, 
* Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.’ But I think I do understand it now. He 
has given me peace and consolation when I nced- 
ed them. He is better than His word.” 

The influence of these simple. testimonies upon 
the meeting was very marked. Many hearts were 
melted by them, and you could but feel as you 
listened ‘to the earnest words and the fervent 
prayers which followed that some had been 
moved to thankfulness even there. I overheard 
more than one say, as we came out, *‘ That was 
better than asermon. It was a genuine Thanks- 
giving service.” And so it was. At all events 
some people had evidently profited by your sug- 
gestion and had come there to ‘*‘ de thankful * and 
not to be told how to be. I was glad for one that 
there was ‘‘no sermon in the way,” although I 
would not reflect in the least upon the usefulness 
of one of our pastor’s good Thanksgiving dis- 
courses, which are always carefully and thought- 
fully prepared. But the spontaneity and freedom 
of this service gave liberty to the songs and grat- 
itude and praise of every heart. And we were 
glad. JUDAH. 


THE REVELATIONS OF AUTUMN. 
By W. DODGE. 


HE maples that flamed before my study win- 

dows during the earlier weeks of autumn 
have shed their faded clothing since the storins 
have come, and now there stand out, naked and 
bare among the branches, two nests that have 
been hid by the thick foliage all summer long. 
Under the friendly cover of the leaves the birds 
have been industriously building, rearing their 
young and singing all the while their joy-songs, 
but now that they have flown to warmer skies, 
the nakedness of autumn reveals all the mystery 
of their summer labors. A casual view of them 
a few mornings ago suggested at once how much 
has been going on in the summer which the au- 
tumn of life alone will disclose. Under the showy 
leaves of fine appearances and of finer talk we 
may suppose that something really valuable is 
being brought to perfection, but the permanent 
growths we have made reveal unmistakably the 
fidelity of the past. It takes all the seasons of 
the year of life to bring us to ripeness, and then 
it will appear what use has been made of oppor- 
tunities. The vines ha¥e drank the moisture of 
the ground with their myriad mouths, and 
breathed in that finer element of the sunshine at 
every thirsty pore, and when the harvest came 
the golden fruit peered out among the rustling 
stalks and seemed to say to every passer-by, ‘‘ See 
what I have been doing with my summer.” The 
results are very varied. Some give us transient 
fruits, while others leave behind solid growths of 
trunk and limb and root. It is not always easily 
gauged. Some make rapid additions like the 
willow, while others are slow like the oak. Yet 


‘the result of the year is in them all. Each has 


worked up the materials given, and nothing has 
been wasted. The question for us is, What has 
come into us to remain as solid fruit! What fruit 


do we hang out on our branches? The summer - 
days held open the golden gates of opportunity. 


The autumn now discloses what we have been 
doing behind the screen. Did we spend our youth 
reading pleasant stories in leisure hours, pouring 
out fictitious tears over imaginary tragedies in- 
stead of stocking the mind with valuable truth ? 
Did we learn in time the art of thinking for our- 


selves ? Did we acquire, by patient self-discipline, | 


the power of self-control? I planted a certain 
part of ny garden this year in midsummer, for 
the earlier part of the season was dry, but thé sun 
was too hot for the tender shoots, and the crop 
was meagre and poor. We must use each season 
for its own proper work, and no amount of crowd- 
ing at the end will make up for neglect at the 
start. 

Autumn has another no less important office in 
showing us what is permanent and what is transi- 
tory. The leaves form the larger part of the sum- 
mer landscape, but their use as builders in the 
vegetable kingdom is temporary, and when they 
are not wanted for that purpose they shrivel and 
fly away. July’s proud stalk is November's 
stubble. Where are the blossoms that were so 
delicately fair, and the procession of flowers that 
has marched so gaily through all the land?) They 
had their passing uses. They were only instru- 
ments, beautiful instruments, for God will not 
use unhandsome tools, but they are laid aside 
when the work is done. What is sought in us is 
a perfect manhood. All the rest is instrumenta- 
tion. The scenes and influences of our childhood, 
the books we read, the teachings that mould us, 
the prosperities and adversities that checker our 
lives are only leaves. They are all in all at the 
passing moment,-and it is not till autumn’s ma- 
turity comes that we become wise enough to make 
the discrimination between means and ends. Let 
us not make too much of the leaves of experience. 
Their end is to build up the character itself, and 
when they have done their part they will float 
away into the hazy past, and may wisely be for- 
gotten. There is abundant occasion, too, in the 
surprises of autumn to waken special gratitude. 
So much is lost by blight and drouth during the 
summer that we are prone to look forward with 
gloomy foreboding to the gathering season, but 
somehow the additions at one place are more than 
the subtractions at another. If there is no rain 


in the spring there is an abundance of it in the | 


fall. If one crop fails another is multiplied. 
Even apparently disastrous circumstances turn 
out in the harvest as real blessings. 

Our latest American poet sings after this sort of 
the sower whose name is Pain: : | 


** A sower went forth to sow, 
His eyes were wild with woe, 
He crushed the flowers beneath his feet, | 
‘Nor smelt the perfume warm and sweet 
That prayed for pity everywhere. 
He came to a field that was harried 
By iron, and to heaven laid bare; © 
He shook the seed that he carried 
O’er that brown and bladeless place. 
Tt was an Autumn day 
When next I went that way. 
And what think you did I see, 
What was it that I heard? 
The song of a sweet-voiced bird? 
Nay—but the songs of many 
Thrilled through with praising prayer. 
Of all those voices not any 
Were sad of memory ; 
And a sea of sunlight flowed, . 
Anda golden harvest glowed. 
On my face I fell down there, 
I hid my weeping eyes; 
I said, O God, thou art wise, 
And I thank thee again and again 
For the sower whose name is Pain."’ 


It isa hard thing to send our children forth to 
the city or to sea not knowing what is in store for 
them. We cannot tell whether they have stamina 
enough to resist successfully the temptations that 
lie in wait for them. We have done what we 
could to forearm them for the struggle, and now 
they must stand for themselves. It isone of life’s 


sorest trials for a mother to surrender a daughter | 


even at the floral altar of marriage, with the 
brightest hopes playing like sunbeams over the 
rosy face of the future. It can never be as it has 
been, and the tears often fall as fast at wedding 
separations as at the grave. These are the sow- 
ings from which we look onward to a crop of 
sighing and sobbing for ourselves, but the autumn 
rolls on and the returning boy has on his features 
the rich maturity of manly character. The daugh- 
ter, that clung like a slender vine to her mother 
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for support, appears at length as a well-poised 
woman. The nest that was emptied in fear and 
trembling hope sent forth its nurslings to fly upon 
their own strong wings, to make for themselves 
new abodes. Job touches a tender line of mem- 
ories when he wishes he were as in the days when 
the Alnighty was yet with him; when his chil- 
dren were about him, but he had not yet reached 
his harvest time. The lonelv hearth was to be 
lighted up again as it had never been in those 
earlier days, and mingling with those maturer ex- 
periences would come the foregleams of an im- 
mortality that beckon to another and more 
enduring springtime. 

But among the most impressive revelations of 
autumn we must note the absence, in some cases, 
of what we might expect: to find as the result of 
the vear’s opportunities. It is a dark outlook to 
him for whom the year has made no provision. 
The empty granary in the fall is a sad sight, for 
there is no possibility of filling it. The last sands 
of the season are running out and the main thing 
is not secured, and now winter is at the threshold. 
What shall be done? Thank God, while life lasts 
there is still an available future. We must not 
pause with unavailing regrets over an irrevocable 
past. There is still something before us all. 
After the summer leaves have fallen we - find 
among the latest revelations of autumn the rudi- 
ments of buds for a new generation of leaves. 
The last sap of the season forms them for the 
coming spring, protecting them from the cold 
with dry, glossy seales, which are shed in their 
turn when the new shoots burst in the opening 
year. Andso the new is upon us before the old 
has quite passed away. The old harvest is gone 
forever, but a new one is before us. We can do 
nothing now with the past, but we have a future. 
Let us forget the things that are behind and reach 
forth to those which are before. 3 

YARMOUTH, Mass., Nov. 17, 1875. 


WILL HE COME AGAIN? 
By Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HE doctrine of the second coming of Christ 

has been so entangled with fruitless specula- 
tions, so veiled in mysticism, so held in fanati- 
cism, that it has fallen into an ill-deserved repute. 
I propose in this paper to inquire, and partially 
to answer, the question, What does the New 
Testament, especially what does Christ himself 
teach about his second coming? I leave out of 
consideration altogether the horns, and beast, 


and scarlet woman, and angels, and thousand 
years, ete., etc., 
do not pretend to understand them, and partly 


of Revelation, partly because I 


because I preferhere not to enter into doubtful 
disputations, but simply to set in order before 
the readers of the Christian Union the plain 
teachings of the New Testament on this subject : 

I. Christ will come again. In what guise, at 
what time, is a question to be further considered ; 
but that at some time and in some guise is nota 
question. Christ’s own teaching is full of this 


second coming. His kingdom is like a vineyard, 


whose owner let it out to husbandmen and went 
into a far country, and who will come again to 


call them to account for their treatment of his 


servants and his son. It is like a wedding feast, 
the virgins waiting through the long night for the 
coming of the bridegroom to his bride. It is like 
a man traveling into a far countrv, giving his 
servants each a portion of his goods, and ‘ after 


along time,” returning to reckon with them what 


they have done.+ Read, even casually and care- 


- lessly, the teaching of Christ in Jerusalem during 


the Passion week, recorded most fully in Matthew, 
chapters 21-25, and judge for yourself whether the 
disciples were dull or stupid in believing, as they 
evidently all did, in a real reappearing of their 
ascended Lord. Paul believed it, and spurned 
laggard Christians with the expectation. Peter 
believed it, and argued against skeptics that 


‘scoffed with the question, Where is the promise 
‘of his coming? John believed it, and inspired 


hope with the faith of the Lord’s appearing. 
James believed it, and bid the oppressed be 
patient till the Deliverer come in power and 
glory. 

II. That coming will be open, public, manifest. 
It will be in such form that those who are 
without spiritual life and without spiritual 
perceptions, and accordingly are entirely oblivi- 


ous of a purely spiritual presence, will see and 


recognize the coming of the Lord. ‘‘ As the light- 
ning cometh out of the east and shineth even unto 
the west, so shall the coming of the Son of Man 
be.” He will come ‘sitting on the right hand of | 


We thus also repeat their mistake. 


power,” ‘‘in the clouds of heaven,” ‘‘ with all his 
holy angels with him.” As he ascended when a 
cloud received him out of the disciples’ sight, ‘‘so 
shall he come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven.” He ‘shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God.” There ‘shall be 
signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars ; 
and upon the earth distress of nations with per- 
plexity ; the sea and the waves roaring; men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
those things which are coming on the earth.” 
‘*And the kings of the earth, and the great men, 
and the rich men, and the chief captains, and the 
mighty men, and every bondman, and every free- 
man shall hide themselves in the dens and in the 
rocks of the mountains; and shall say to the 
mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from 
the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb.” 

Symbolic language this? Certainly it is. We 
cannot conceive a trump that should be heard, or 
a heavenly vision of glory that should be seen on 
both sides of a round globe at once. The sun 
cannot well turn black and the moon into blood 
at the same time, and be visible to all peoples at 
the same moment. But symbolical of what ? 
Symbols teach something. And certainly the 
patent meaning of these symbols is this: that 
whereas Christ comes now, as it were, zicognito, 
then he will be known and recognized of all men ; 
whereas he now hides his divinity, then he will 
throw off the cloak that conceals it, and his divine 
nature will shine forth. 
as you will, or leave them, as I prefer to do, unin- 
terpreted, still this much is clear : they mean such 
a second coming of the Lord as that his presence 
and power will be unmistakable, known and felt 
alike by friend and foe, by the seeing and by the 
blind, by the living and by the dead. If they do 
not mean this they are thoroughly and radically 
misleading, 

III. When he comes again it will be to judge 
the world. He will sit om the throne of his glory, 
and before him will be gathered all nations, and 
he will separate them as a shepherd separateth 
the sheep froin the goats. He tells us distinctly 
that he now comes not to judge; he tells us as 
distinctly that then he will come to execute judg- 
ment. In other words, that coming will be differ- 
ent not only in appearance, but also in purpose. 

We do not see the whole of Christ's character 
now. We see only one phase of it. Glimpses of 
a different and a sterner aspect are afforded : in 
the majesty of his mien when, single-handed and 
alone, he expels the teachers from the temple ; in 
the moral power which enables him to pass 
through the mobs at Nazareth and Jerusalem un- 
harmed ; in the breaking forth of his divinity, be- 
fore which the soldiers that came to Gethsemane 
to arrest him fell backward to the ground. But 
these are only glimpses. It is this aspect of his 
character, now hidden, then manifested, which 
will shine forth when he comes to judge the 
people with his truth. It was this aspect of his 
character that was prominent when John saw 
him in the isle of Patmos, and his feet were like 
unto fine brass, and his voice like the sound of 
many waters, and out of his mouth went a sharp 
sword. 

IV. The time of his coming is i sclaee un- 
known. No calculator can even approximately 
determine it. It is not known to man, nor to the 
angels, nor was it even known to Christ in his 
earthly estate. It is not for us to know the times 
or the seasons which the Father hath put in his 
own power. So when he comes his coming will 
be unexpected. He will come as the rain of fire 
and brimstone on Sodom and Gomorrah, as the 
deluge on the early race of men, as the thief in 
the night, as the bridegroom to the sleeping vir- 
gins. The apostles thought he would surely 
come in their lifetime. They were mistaken. 
The second Adventists have repeatedly fixed the 
year and even the day, and have egregiously 
blundered. In our common thought we postpone 
it to the remote future. 
the hour knoweth no man. ‘‘ What I any unto 
you I say unto all, Watch.” 

V. Of course, I am not ignorant that some 
Christian scholars think these and other kindred 
passages of Scripture are fulfilled by the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Others think they are fulfilled 
by the gradual spiritual apprehension of Christ 
by the world, through faith. I enter here, how- 
ever, into no argument. I wish to propound no 
theory. I simply undertake to set forth the fun- 
damental truths respecting the second coming of | 


Interpret these syinbols 


We thus also fix a time. 
Of the day or. 


Christ as taught by the simpler and less enigmati- 


cal teachings of the New Testament. It seems to 
me very clear that one who reads them without 
prejudice, and without a purpose to make them 
fit a previously adopted theory, can hardly doubt | 
that they teach at least this much: that Christ 
will come again ; in a public, manifest and undis- 
guised manner ; to judge, not to pardon and re- 
deem; and at a time when his coming will be 
wholly unexpected by mankind. And to this 
interpretation a majority of the best, the latest, 
and the most independent Biblical scholars ap- 
pear generally to agree. 


VARIOUS VIEWS. 
By GEO. KLINGLE. 


- II me!" sighed the thrush with a look of despair; 

my **I beat my wings on the scorching air 
And look in vain for a clear, pure spring— 
Nature hath erred in this very thing— 

- To the brink of each brooklet I flutter in vain, 
Each stream from the hills, each stream of the plaing 
Is muddy, is clouded, corrupted, impure. 
I look to the heart of this lake and am sure 
The sight is distressing, what is there to see 
But mire and pollution ?’’—* Stay! listen to me,”’ 
Said a Bird from a twig; “Spite of all you have told, 
I know that the lake is all crimson and gold 
And fleckered with cloud-drifts and tinted with bluc; 
I see in it heaven reflected ; each hue 
Is beauty ethereal ; each drop as it sleeps 
Is a mirror of heaven ; as for streams of the steeps, 
The brooks of the pastures, as pure as the sky 
Are the drops that they fling as they hurry by. 
Look at the waters that sleep—I know 
You are looking through at the earth below, 
Through and beyond the pure, the true, 
Though heaven is nearest—the fault is with you: 
The fault is with you, for all nature may be 
Heaven or hell as one chooseth to see; 
Both can be seen in the self-same stream, 
Though heaven is nearest, and in between 
Are the waters as pure as the upper air, 
Then drink, faint Bird, for thy rest i is there.”’ 


HE GA VER TEA CHERS. 


By Tros. K. BEECHER. 


VERY one knows what a teacher is. Do we 

not have school teachers by the thousand, 
musie teachers by the hundred, modern language 
teachers by the score, and a scattering company 
besides who teach all sorts—wax flowers, mono- 
chromaties, elocution, phonography, and what 
not ? 

I ask attention to this great army of teachers 
in order to note the conditions under which they 
are willing to teach or can teach successfully. 

In our public schools, teachers meet their pupils 
six hours a day five days in the week ; sometimes 
they require in addition an hour or more of study 
at home. From three to six recitations are had 
each day. By this diligence, appreciable results 
are attained. 

Teachers of music give from one to five lessons 
a week of an hour each—an hour devoted mainly 
to practice by the pupil under the eye of the 
teacher; and the pupil is expected, besides this 
practice, to devote from one to six hours each 
day to practice upon the instrument or with the 
voice. 

I find no sane person undertaking the office of 
teacher in any secular line of instruction who 
does not with the teaching require a certain 
amount of drill or practice on the part of the 
pupil. He is to do a certain amount of specific 
work ; so many hours a day to practice ; so much 
study ;: so many recitations. 

But do we know what a teacher is in a Christian 
chureh ? He, Christ, gave some pastors and some 
teachers. That is, the Holy Spirit of God en- 
dows some men as pastors, other men as teachers, 
others as prophets, others still as evangelists. I 
repeat We know what a teacher ts ;—that I may 
ask the question: Have we any teachers in our 
churches who are really teaching in any such sense 
or with any such advantages as we find in our 
public schools or in the experience of private 
tutors anywhere ? 

Considering the Sunday-school, there is, say, 
three-fourths of an hour on Sunday bestowed to 
a fragment of alesson. The aim of many teach- 
ers is to hold the attention, and interest the 

class, so as to make them willing to come next 
Sunday. Here we have this spectacle :—a teacher 
undertaking, with the so-called word of God, to 
teach children, meeting them three-fourths of an 
hour each week, with little or no preparation on 
the part of many teachers, less on the part of 
pupils, and little or no review, recitation, or drill 
afterward ! 
The question I raise is this: Would any school 
teacher in the land undertake to give a knowledge 
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of arithmetic on such conditions? Will any 
widow lady impart the gift of making wax flowers 
with no better chance with her pupils than a 
Sunday-school teacher has? Will any elocution- 
ist accept a pupil and give him so much as twelve 
lessons, with no more contact or control of the 
pupil than the Sunday-school teacher has of the 
Sunday-school scholar ? 

Is a knowledge of the Word of God so peculiar 
that teachers can impart it toothers who have not 
first gained it themselves? or that accomplished 
teachers can impart it to others without any 
labor or recitation or drill to speak of ? So much 
for the Sunday-school. 

In some dumb way preachers are often recog- 
nized as teachers—teachers of the Word of God. 
In our Protestant churches their principal func- 
tion is the sermon. 

To the great company of painstaking preachers 
we address this question: Would you undertake 
to give a knowledge of arithmetic if you had no 
better chance at your class than you have at your 
people to whom you would give a knowledge of 
right and wrong, of sin and holiness, of repent- 
ance, faith, justification, effectual call, saints’ 
perseverance, and eternal life? Suppose you 
were a professor in a university, lecturing upon 
the specialty of modern English history, do you 
think you could do good work and graduate pu- 
pus creditably if you met them only as you meet 
your Sunday congregation—voluntarily, without 
previous study, a class of students requiring to 
have their attention arrested and then to have it 
held, and their taste gratified, so that they may 
enjoy coming to lecture ? 

Is it possible to teach any human being any- 
thing much worth the learning, by talking to him 
a half hour a week, at arm’s length, in company 
with three or four hundred others who must all 
be attracted, interested, stimulated and held ” 
Can there be such a thing as education without 
study? increase of strength without exercise ? 
rugged health and vigor without activity ? 

A few lessons really taught, and afterwards 
drilled by repetition, will be found to be more in- 
fluential than many and deep lessons thrown at 
people for them to say ‘I like that !° ‘* How in- 
teresting!” striking!” and then forget 
them. 

The conservative endurance of the Roman 
Catholie Church is ascribable not mainly to what 
she teaches; for to the masses she teaches but 
little ; but to the fact that her entire liturgie and : 
ceremonial drill compels that little to be learned 
and to become a part of the consciousness of every 
devotee. For instance: 

The laity of the Roman Catholic Church have 
not been taught the doctrine of the real presence 
in the holy eucharist by proof texts, preaching or 
arguments—words ; so much as by the consistent 
behavior of all, old and young, in the churches 
whenever mass is said, the host elevated and the 
real blood drunk by the celebrant, and, at times, 
the real body, in precious little morsels, solemnly 
laid upon the tongue of the kneeling devotee. It’s 
the behavior and drill that propagate the faith 
peculiarto Rome ; not the argument or preaching. 

It will be found that the power of all our 
churches to regulate deportment and develop 
character is ascertained not by the things said 
from the pulpit, but by the continuance of all the 
people in well or ill-doing for a term of years. 
What remains to our Sunday-school scholars of 
the fifty lessons of the year is not the lessons 
once taught and then forgotten ; but so much of 
the exercises as are repeated every Sunday and 
all Sundays alike. 

And, in general, it is not what we perceive 
vividly now and then, but what we do habitually, 
that affects character. Only as teaching is trans- 
lated by drill into behavior, does it deserve the 
name of teaching. What we do from Monday to 
Saturday teaches us far more than what we hear 
on Sunday. 

From the foregoing considerations two things 
should appear : 

(1.) Earnest pastors and religious teachers 
ought not to be discouraged or to condemn them- 
selves painfully at the meager results of their 
teaching. Except a church be willing to expend, 
in the study of the word and will of God, at least 
as much time as they would in learning the four 
ground rules of arithmetic, surely the teacher is 
exempt from responsibility. If he be ready and 
apt to teach, and they be not willing to learn, 
their ignorance and consequent sin shall be not 
upon him but upon them. 


(2.) Sluggish, discontented churches may see the 


way that leads to spiritual life and knowledge of | 


ot ‘*Ye shall seek me and find me when ye 
seek for me with all your heart,” saith the Lord. 

For though a church may be gathered by the 
call of a prophet or evangelist, and stand averted 
from the world and converted toward God, yet 
will it make no progress except it ask and receive 
pastors and teachers, and within its peaceful fold 
deport itself in some sheeplike, childlike way of 
longing and learning. 

N. Y. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
By Mary B. DODGE. 


7 HO is the maiden with a cup 
Of gold between her finger-tips, 

Its amber vintage lifted up 

To meet the crimson of her lips? 
She pledges with a winsome grace e 

The lovers kneeling at her feet, 
Who know not, looking in her face, 

If shine or shadow be more sweet. | 


A queen, she treads the fragrant ground 
With burnished sandals that awake 
Responsive music all around, 
From heart-strings broken for ber sake. 
Both queen and woman—Oh, the pain 
At such expense her state to keep— 
Better, she thinks, than sanguined plain, 
Herself beneath the sod to sleep! 


Sadly she gazes on the death 

Of passing joy, joy passed away; 
Sees, where the future shadoweth, 

The shrivelled glory of to-day! 
And, fain to shut the vision out, 

She weaves; a film of latent sighs, 
Drawing the gauzy veil about 

Her soft, warm cheek and hazel eyes. 


Now, all a queen, ‘tis hers to smile, 
And, smiling, yet a kingdom sate, 
Though silent in her breast the while 
Rise pale forebodings of her fate. 
Her gorgeous robes, made gayer still, 
She clasps with richest jewelled bands, 
And, ruling with a royal will, 
Spreads fair her benedictive hands. 


Only a little day she sways— 

This tender, nut-brown Indian queen— 
Mysterious comes—mysterious stays— 

And leaves to gloom the fuding scene. 
Yet holds she by the right divine 

Nor dares to lay her scepter down, 
Until her cup has spent its wine, 

And God recalls who gave her crown | 

October 23, 1875. 
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CHIT-CHAT. 

Heavely Father feedeth them”? 

Feedeth what? Birds. A hard nature 
will say, ‘‘ Well, there is no need that anybody 
else should feed them.” A kind nature, on the 
the other hand, will say, ‘‘ If God does not think 
it beneath his dignity to feed sparrows, surely we 
ought not to be indifferent to their necessities.” 
But how many people at this season of the year, 
when the water is frozen and the food locked up 
with frost, think of the sparrows that have left 
their home in Europe and cast in their Jot with 
us on this side the ocean ? When snow is on the 
ground, when the fountains are frozen, either 
they must be fed or perish. Their cheerful chat- 
ter as I pass their favorite resorts has in my ears 
a gentle reproof, and I go this morning to order 
a half barrel of broken rice, oats, meal, and refuse 
stuff, to feed the sparrows. They have already 
been chirping at my window. They perch upon 
the iron railing and look wistfully in at the win- 
dow, as if only delicacy forbade their saying, ‘‘ Sir, 
this is the first time in my life that I ever begged. 
I have heard of your benevolent disposition. We 
do not want any shoes or stockings, nor even a 
second-hand coat, or shirt. But if your worship 
would order William to throw out some crumbs 
every day it will be a great help in these pinching 
times for me and mine; for really, sir, we are 
quite out of work. Nest-building has entirely 
closed by reason of hard times.” 

‘‘My brown friends, I am sorry for you. Pray 
tell me what you do with yourselves.” 

‘“We hunt the roads for an oat or two, and 
watch the basement door to see if anything is 
thrown out, and rush down to the feed stores to 
get some scatterings of the bag. We are not lazy. 
We do not beg because we are unwilling to work. 
Take my own case, dear sir. I have this blessed 
morning peered into every crevice for eggs, and 
for worms rolled up and glued to the wall. We 
have peered into the cracks of bark, and under 
window-sills, and along the cornices, and under 
door-caps, wherever moths have laid eggs, or 
worms changed to chrysalids. But there are so 
many of us that the supply is failing.” 


‘* What do you do when you can get nothing 
more ?” 

‘Why, we amuse ourselves by singing. We 
sing in storms, and hunger, as long as a breath 
lasts.”’ 

‘*T like your courage, my brave but homely 
bird! You do not run away when the pleasant 
summer is over! You do not sing to your babies, 
and lose your voice as soon as they are weaned. 
1 like your all-the-year cheerfulness ; but what do 
you do when food does not come, and the storm 
does not abate, and hunger takes away strength ?" 

‘We sing on, If singing won't help us, noth- 
ing else will. My children have dropped down 
before my eyes chilled and starved with a half- 
finished song on their lips.” 

Surely that is hard to bear.” 

‘It is agreed among us all that singing helps us 
to enjoy life, and that it is better to face death 
singing than sighing. But I cannot wait. Have 
you a little crumb or two about you that you can 
spare 

‘* This day I enter into covenant with you, and 
with all that dwell in this region. Verily ye shall 


| be fed.” 


By the way, just now taste and fashion are 
more dangerous to birds of fine plumage than 
hawks, owls, or reptiles. Two men were lately 
tried at Dover, England, for having in their pos- 
session some fifty dead larks, bullfinches, linnets, 
&c., &c. It was stated on the trial that large 
sums were given for birds of fine plumage. They 
are used in millinery establishments for ornamen- 
tals of ladies’ hats and bonnets. Thousands of 
skins of brilliant birds, it was stated, passed the 
Custom House for this trade. Besides this slaugh- 
ter of the innocents for their plumage, an im- 
mense number of brilliant birds are trapped and 
sent abroad in a living state. So great was the 
mischief that, we believe, Florida and some of 


| the adjacent States have passed a law protecting 
| birds from such wholesale seizure, and it behooves 


every State to look well to its birds! By no other 
ministration can the increase of insects, year by 
year, to the destruction of crops and fruit, be 
prevented. 

The army of worms is enough difficult to mas- 
ter with all the help of birds; but without them 
the battle will go against us. But these reasons 
of profit are not, or ought not to be, the motive 
which inspires us to protect the great multitude 
of winged citizens. 

They appeal to our kindness through our‘taste. 
To the eye, to the ear, to every sense which en- 
joys fineness, they minister abundantly. No part 
of the animal kingdom is in such intimate rela- 
tions with the esthetic nature of man as birds. 


What has become of the Society for the Impor- 
tation of Foreign Singing Birds? Has it ceased 
to exist? or has it never been fairly hatched ? 
Has it brought overthe English blackbird, the 
robin red-breast, the linnet, and above all the 
nightingale? If so, with what success has the en- 
terprize met? Do the foreign singers like our 
climate, thrive, and multiply ? Shall we ever, on 
the banks of the Hudson, listen to a genuine 
nightingale ? 

It is said that the American mocking-bird is 
heard further north every year, and is to be found 
in the valley of the Hudson. Who knows but that 
we may yet sit upon a moonlight night and hear 
on one side a nightingale and on the other a 
mocking-bird ! 

Many have doubted whether the nightingale 
would have any advantage over the American 
bird. The nightingale has had the amplest honors 
of poetry, and the mocking-bird almost none. Is 
it not deserving as much praise as Shelley or 
Keats give to the skylark ? a 


A THANK OFFERING. 


A package of good, warm, strong gloves and five 
dollars were sent to me as a “ Thank Offering "’ for distribu- 
tion to needy persons; also seven dollars from another friend 
pitying the poor; and a box of clothing from a lady in New 
Hampshire. I know there are many who read the Christian 
Union in both city and country who are not brought so di- 
rectly in contact with the suffering now prevailing among 
multitudes as I am compelled to be daily, and that many of 
these persons would help others if they were with them. 
Have none of these friends thank offerings to offer to those 
who are burdened with the cries of hunger, that they may give 
a little bread to the widows and children that throng them ? 
I venture to say there is not a city missionary or pastor who 
is not daily overburdened by scenes and appeals that give | 
him the heart-ache. With almost half a century’s work 
among the poor, I remember no time of such widespread 
suffering as now. Anything in the way of food, clothing or 
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money sent to me, or to the office of the Christian Union, 
shail be given where it will satisfy hunger and shut out the 
frost. S. B. HALLIDAY, 

58 Willow Street, Brooklyn. 


Uppermost Copies. 


' THE SPIRIT AND PURPOSE OF “FREE 
RELIGION.” 


[In order to meet and venast® the infidelity of the present 
day, it is necessary, first of all, to know what it is, what isjits 
spirit, and what the purposes of its champions, as declared 
by themselves. If they would hit and ee the foe, 
Chsletions must see first where he is; and this cannot be 
learned from the discussions and text-books of a former 
eneration. [nfidels of the olden times were often coarse, 
cena, and of a scofling spirit; those of the present day 
are often men of culture and refinement, some of them at 
least of high moral aims, however deluded. To pelt them 
with opprobrious names, according to the fashion of a former 
age, does more harm than good. That our Christian readers 
inay know exactly what they have to contend with ae 
and see with what weapons they must fight, we oops the fol- 
lowing from the Index, the expositor of ** Free Religion.’’] 


NHIS, then is the work of Free Religion—to 
deepen human consciousness of a2 commanding 
IDEAL or human nature, and to stimulate human 
effort to realize this ideal, both in the individual and 
in society, through the attainment of larger truth 
than the world has yet kuown, grander virtue than 
meu have ever practised, wiser and purer and freer 


. social conditions than have ever yet existed. In other 


words, its work is to elevate the personal and social 


character of the race, partly by inducing a stronger 


personal endeavor in the direction of symmetrical 
development and noble use of all our faculties, and 
partly by improving or changing all institutions, laws, 
and customs just a3 rapidly as a possible amelioration 
of them can be clearly made manifest. The inward 


-self-consecration of our entire being to the pursuit of 


all ideal excellence is Religion ; the social state which 
‘always helps and never hinders this pursuit is Free- 
‘dom; the securing of them both is the work of Free 
Religion, which concentrates all its energies on the 
higher evolution of humanity in accordance with the 
laws of universal Nature. 


If this is an intelligible statement, it will be seen’ 


‘thut the special objects immediately aimed at by Free 
Religion are—(1) the increase of the knowledge of 
truth, and (2) the direct application of this knowledge 
to personal and social advancement. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more foolish than to treat Free Religion 
‘as a ‘‘special reform,’’ on the one hand, or to deny 
that it is the very essence of all reform, on the other. 
Without knowledge, all blind efforts at reform degen- 
erate into some new species of tyranny, fanaticism, or 
folly; with knowledge, all reforms become possible. 
By making the discovery of truth, the advancement 
of acience, the increase of human knowledge in each 


-and every direction its first and all-important object, 


Free Religion proves itself to be absolutely universal, 
and not ‘special’; while, by making the practical 
application of truth to our imperfect human condi- 


tions a sacred religious duty, it proves itself to be the 


pervading spirit and presiding genius of all real re- 
forms. 
Two dangers, however, beset Free Religion on 


opposite sides. 


On the one hand is the tendency to elevate what we 


‘have ounce concluded to be truth into a fixed standard 


or unchangeable creed, and to hold it as sacred from 
all criticism. This is the danger of dogmatism, to 
which many who think themselves free fall victims. 
The truly free mind bolds nothing sacred from criti- 
cism, discussion, examination, and (if possible) refuta- 
tion; bis most precious convictions he cherishes solely 


-on the warrant of reason, and he knows that reason 


throws open all questions to those that can open them; 


' and he suspects himself at once of profound infidelity 


to truth, if he finds himself dreading or refusing or 


_ shrinking from the application of critical inquiry to 


his dearest beliefs. No man can be loyal to the spirit 
or ideas of Free Religion who thus exempts from 
examination any of his conclusions, no matter how 
closely twined about them may be his affections, his 
hopes, his aspirations; for he knows that truth, which 
is so much vaster than his own imperfect thought, is 
the only infinitely precious possession which the 
universe offers to him. Hence he will unhesitatingly 
go and sell all that he hath to purchase this one pearl 
of great price. The danger of grasping too wilfully 
and doggedly the convictions he has already reached 
4s, therefore, a danger against which he will guard 
himself most conscientiously. 

On the other hand is the tendency, after repeated 
experiences of change of opinion, to lose all tenacity 


of grasp on our convictions, to come to consider truth 


in itself as merely a series of dissolving views without 
objective reality, and to become so confused by sub- 
jective changes as to forget that truth is never 
absolutely attained, but approached only by successive 
approximations. This is the danger of general mental 
flabbiness, disintegration ‘of the intellectual fibres, 
reduction to the state of hopeless vacillation and 
imbecility. That through a great variety of successive 


Stages a conviction may be gradually evolving itself 


into a purer and truer form, and that its essential truth 
survives them all, is something not understood by such 
minds, which, being themselves without convictions, 
feel a profound distaste for those who have them, and 
confound all tenacious cherishing of them with dog- 


matism or intolerance, If to this intellectual indeci- 


siveness and feebleness be added a decided tendency to 
seutimentalism, a general gush of enthusiasm without 
specific direction, a vast, vague, and effusive aspiration 
towards nothing in particular, then there is presented 
the spectacle of what might be decribed as the religious 
jelly-tish, floating on a flood of mere emotion at the 
mercy of the tide, and getting a precarious spiritual 
livelihood by dangling its tentacles in all directions. 
Against these two dangers—the one of grasping con- 
victions so strongly as to become rigid and dogmatic, 
the other of grasping them so feebly as to become 
flabby and sentimental—it is the work of Free Religion 
to guard men, to inspire them with an intense hunger 
for positive kuowledge as the necessary antecedent of 
all true reform, and to brace their minds and wills for 
the application of it tc the elevation of mankind. Is 
it not the object of all search for truth to attain it, 
and, when attained, to use it? Men without conclusions 
respecting truth are of little positive value in promot- 
ing social evolution; men with conclusions are socially 
and evolutionally of value precisely in proportion to 
the truth of their conclusions and to the degree of 
their influence in getting them practically applied. 
Free Religion, then, aims primarily at the truth; next, 
at its incorporation in individual character and con- 
duct, and in the social institutions of all kinds which 
so largely influence these. I1f there is anything better 
than Free Religion to live for or to work for, we hope 
the wise will not neglect to instruct usin it; but if 
there is not, may the cause of Free Religion become 
dearer and dearer-to the souls of men! 


THE CASE IN A NUTSHELL. 
[Springfield Republican.}} 


bbe this question of the schools : So long as 
the Protestant Bible is read, Protestant hymns 
sung, Protestant prayers said, in the schools, there is 
a real grievance and injustice; our practice doesn’t 
square with our professions, aud the enemies of out 
public school system have us, to that extent, on the 
hip. But the moment we redress this grievance and 
correct this injustice, we take the ground from under 
their feet. Having put ourselves right, we have noth- 
ing more to fear. If Catholics, or Episcopalians, or 
Methodists, or Israelites, any sect of believers or non- 
believers, still persist in making a disturbance about 
the division of the school funds, public opinion can be 
safely trusted to deal with them. 


THE QUAKER VIEW OF THE MATTER. 
(Philadelphia Friends’ Review.) 


THOEVER has witnessed the gatherings, 
\ composed of many thousands of attentive list- 
eners, assembled to hear those “lay evangelists” who 
are at the present time continuing in our country the 
work begun in Great Britain and Ireland two years 
ago, must, we think, be satisfied that it is not elo- 
quence, nor any mere charm of voice or manner, that 
accounts for their wonderful success in attracting men 
and impressing them concerning religion. More elo- 
quent preachers than Dwight L. Moody are to be 
heard almost anywhere in this country; many as 
replete and effective with anecdote and vivid illustra- 
tion have failed to secure a tithe of the attention 
given to him and his companion. It does not need to 
underrate either the original mental vigor and re- 
sources of the one, or the sweet and fervent vocal 
utterance of the other, to make us believe that these 
do nqt at all explain the secret of their power. What 
is it, then? 

Our belief is, that it is a marked and instructive 
instance of God's blessing upon earnest, dedicated 
personal testimony to the truth of the Gospel. Not 
that they speak much of themselves; few teachers 
or preachers of the present day do less of this. But 
they make proof of their knowledge of the truth of 
Christ, by such witnessing as no one can gainsay; such 
as all must respect; and many are turned thereby, 
under the power of the Holy Spirit, from darkuess to 
light. 

Simplicity is one great characteristic of their mes- 
sage. It is like that of the woman of Samaria to her 
townsfolk: ‘‘Come see a man that told me all things 
that ever! gid.’’ Better than this, however, as it comes 
from those who have known Christ uot only as a proph- 
et, but as their Redeemer. The almost unprecedented 
effectiveness of this simple testimony of plain, un- 
learned men shows the great and growing demand in 
the world forthe pure Gospel, without ordinances and 
without ecclesiastism. This was just the direction in 
which tended the great revival inaugurated under the 
preaching of George Fox and his associates. It is a 
wonder that the world needs such reformatory im- 
pulses to be so often repeated. Like the sohaipe, 2 a 
rising tide, each one subsides so faras to leave the land 
fora time almost as it was before. It isalso an occasion 
for wonder and lamentation, that so glorious a heritage 
as the uncumbered Gospel should ever have become so 
nearly buried as it has been in times past, like a light 
under a bushel, by externalism and the routine of or- 
ganization, in the religious Society of Friends. As 
the body is more than raiment, so is every organiza- 
tion made for the body, not the body for it; the life 
of its principles and its testimony for Christ are of in- 
finitely more importance than any of its forms; the 
flock is more than the fold. 

So we hope there may be a very profitable lesson for 


-the Society of Friends to be learned from the example 


of Moody and Sankey’s work and success. Not forany 
servile adoption of their methods: that were a weak 


imitation; there is nothing essential in them. But 
the lesson—that God sends by whom he will send; that 
he blesses all thoroughly earnest, consecrated work; 
and, more than all, that his blessing rests especially 
on the united prayer of Christians for the spreading 
of his kingdom, and upon simple personal testimony 
for Christ. 


THEMSELVES TO BLAME. 

{Evening Post.] 

OR the position which they occupy, Roman 

Catholic priests have only themselves to blame. 
Ail their rights and reasonable privileges will be 
guaranteed to them. But when they use their pulpits 
to defeat beneficial legislation, as they did in New 
Jersey, and allow their church journals to denounce 
Roman Catholic laymen who recognize their duties as 
citizens, as the Freeman’s Journal has denounced 
Senator Kernan for his sympathy with non-sectarian 
public schools, they must be ready to accept the cen- 
sure which is sure to follow. 


Pools aud Authors. 


LIGHT UPON THE SCRIPTURE NARRATIVE. 
Bible Lands. Their Modern Customs and Manners Illustra- 
tive of Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Van Lennep, D.D. 

With maps and woodcuts. 832 pp., $vo. Harper & Bros. 

This book is practically a commentary upon the 
Bible; not a complete one, but nevertheless one of 
great value in a direction not always pursued by | 
commentators. A prime requisit2 to the intelligent 
reading of any book, given vriginally to persons whose 
manner of life and thought is different from our own, 
is such a knowledge of their nature as shall enable us 
to enter into the spirit of figures of speech, illustra- 
tions, etc. The number of good people who bemoan — 
their lack of interest in the Sacred Word would be 
speedily lessened were the surroundings of the writers 
well understood. Dr. Van Lennep endeavors to fa- 
miliarize his reader with the surroundings and condi- 
tion of the ancient Jews, and he succeeds admirably. | 
His book is as thorough as a Bible dictionary, but en- 
tirely lacks the dryness and want of connection which 
characterize the dictionary when it is used except for 
reference. 

The arrangement of the work is in two parts—“ Cus- 
toms which have their Origin in the Physical Features 
of Bible Lands” and “ Customs which have a Histor- 
ical Origin.”” Each part is subdivided into chapters 
upon special subjects, As it is generally admitted 
| that there has been but little change in the surround-_ 
ings and habits of the inhabitants of the Holy Land 
for twenty centuries, the observations of a traveler 
familiar with the country as it is to-day throw more 
light upon the life of the Jews in the time of Christ 
than we can even hope to get from history or tradi- 
tion. Dr. Van Lennep is peculiarly qualified to give 
us accurate pictures of Eastern life and custom. He 
has spent nearly a lifetime in the Holy Land, and has 
traveled in every portion of it. His duties as mission- 
ary have thrown him into close and long contact with 
every class of the inhabitants; so that he is far more 
likely to be correct in his statements than the most 
conscientious traveler who remains in tbe land only 
long enough to be impressed by the novelty of every- 
thing about him. 

The illustrations to this book are so numerous that 
more can hardly be desired: they are used wherever a 
picture will make clearer the meaning of the text, and 
all of them are excellent in design and execution. 
Two good colored maps accompany the volume, one 
being a “Physical Map of Bible Lands,” and the 
other an “ Ethnological Map of Bible Lands.” The 
whole typographical appearance of the book is excel- 
lent; were it not in a plain cover it might be called a 
“pift book,” and even without outside ornament it isof 
better appearance and more intrinsic value than many 
pretentious volumes. It will afford considerable en- 
tertainment and instruction to all unprofessional 
students of the Bible, even to all Sunday-school 
scholars above the grade of the infant-class, and will 
interest all general readers who ever look at books 
other than novels. 


MRS. PRESTON’S POEMS. 
Cartoons. By Margaret J. Preston. Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


The title of this volume, though not strictly justified 
by all the contents, is nevertheless characteristic, for 
Mrs. Preston decidedly prefers to sketch in outline 
rather than to elaborate the details of which her pict- 
ures are composed. It is evident, however, from many 
fragments of her pages, that her method is a chosen 
one, and not the result of mental restriction ;—some 
entire poems here reprinted are as carefully finished 
as one could wish. The contents, consisting of about 
seventy poems, are grouped under three heads: “ Car- 
toons from the Life of the Old Masters,” ‘** Cartoons 
from the Life of the Legends,” and ‘‘ Cartoons from 
the Life of To-Day.’”’ The poems which are truest to 
the general title and which show most distinctly the 
measures of the author’s genius, are in the first part. 
Mrs. Preston has studied character to excellent pur- 
pose; no women—and but few men—have ever placed 
Leonardo DaVinci before our eyes so plainly as the 
author does in “ Mona Lisa’s Picture,"gind the scene. 
between him and his daughter’s husband is managed 


with great dramatic ability. Moua Lisa was the great 
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artist’s daughter, and her husband comes begging for 
the portrait of his wife, over which the father bas 
labored lovingly during four years. The husband 
begs the father to consider the picture done, but the 
artist exclaims 
* Done? Nothing that my pencil ever touches 
Is wholly done. There's some evasive grace 
Always beyond which still I fail to reach. 
As heretofore, I've failed to hold and fix 
Your Mona Lisa’s changeful loveliness. 
Why, think of it, my lord. Here’s nature's self 
Has patient wrought these two and twenty years, 
With subtlest transmutations, making her 
Your pride, the pride of Florence, and—my despair! 
Her native sky, Salerno’s azurn sky, 
Gave, to begin, that half-Greek dower of hers 
And every atmosphere that she has breathed 
Since,—all the potent essences that light 
Air, color, perfume, set of mellowing suns, 
Crisp morns, rich noons, and faded evening-times,— 
All agencies that happiness and love 
Commingled bring,—all mystic confluence 
Of passionate life with her imperial calm, 
All interfuse of high intelligence, 
All entertainments of divinest thought 
That cause Saint Catherine's ecstasies seem pale,— 
Why these, I say, have been so many masters, 
Each perfect in his art, who, on the curves 
Of her pure face, with silent chiseling, 
Have toiled these two and twenty years! 
* * * * * 
I marvel you should fail 
To note its incompleteness! Why, this flesh 
Would pulsate else; this lash betray a droop 
Under full gaze—these pearls would ebb and flow 
With every rippling lapse of tided breath, 
Astrand on the white beaching of her throat.” 

In The Maestro’s Confession,” Sebastiano at Sup- 
per,” “‘ Tintoretto’s Last Painting,” and “ A Soliloquy 
in the Vatican,” the author shows unusual ability in 
giving appropriate expression to character, yet her 
* Vittoria Colonna to Michael Angelo” seems, strange- 
ly enough, inexpressive, although no one who reads 
the entire contents of the volume can fail to realize 
how essentially womanly the author is. 

In poems in the last division Mrs. Preston gives 
expression to much religious feeling, of which perfect 
trustfulness is an ever present characteristic. Al- 
though in these the mental indications of the author’s 
sex are constant, we delight in missing entirely that 
undercurrent of melancholy which is peculiar to much 
of the verse written by American women. While in 
the expression of a limited range of feelings there are 
a few female writers in America who are more able 
than Mrs. Preston, there are none who equal her in 
strength, breadth of vision and in dramatic power. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SCOTCH LITERATI. 
Personal Reminiscences by Constable and Gillies. (Bric-a-Brac 

Series.) Edited by Richard pond Stoddard. Scribner, 

Armstrong & Co., New York. $1.50 

This tenth volume of the Bripailivad Series is quite 
a strong one. Its interest is due largely to the fact 
that most of their acquaintances to whom Constable 
and Gillies introduce us are Scotch men and women 
who, though notable enough, were seldom seen away 
from home. Constable was an Edinburgh publisher, 
the record of whose business life reads more like that 
of a Yankee than a Scotchman. Eight years after he 
ended his apprenticeship to a stationer he published 
the first number of the Edinburgh Review, and be- 
came Sir Walter Scott’s Edinburgh publisher. He did 
an enormous busivess, treated authors handsomely, 
and made a great deal of money only to lose it through 
complications with another house. From his literary 
correspondence his son compiled the volumes from 
which Mr. Stoddard extracts interesting sketches of 
Campbell, Godwin, Lord Jeffrey, the Duke of Rox- 
burgh, the Earl of Buchan, Amelia Opie, Hogg, Sheri- 
dan Knowles and Washington Irving. From this 
volume we learn that the quick-sighted Constable 
asked Washington Irving, in 1825, to write a life of 
Washington; this was thirty years before the publica- 
tion of Irving’s Life of Washington in America, and 
years before there was in existence a respectable bi- 
ography of our first president, yet the proposition 
came from a British subject. Irving, after instancing 
the prepiratory labors which would be necessary be- 
fore such a work could be commenced, writes: ‘‘ I feel 
myself quite incapable of executing my jdea of the 
task. It is one that I dare not attempt lightly. J 
stand in too great awe of it.” 

Gillies may be termed an obscure writer, inasmuch 
as none of his works are ever heard of at the present 
time. He was, however, a man of good education and 
fine literary taste; the esteem in which he was held 
among the literary men of his day may be estimated 
from the fact that at the principal Edinburgh book- 
store he was allowed the first choice from invoices of 
old and rare books, excepting only books on witch- 
cfaft, which were laid aside for his friend Waiter 
Scott. He lost a large property through goodhearted- 
ness and lack of business sense, went into literature as 
a profession and gave to Englishmen their first knowl- 
edge of the treasure of German literature. His best 
book was ‘‘ Memoirs of a Literary Veteran,” and it is 
from this that the extracts were taken. Among his 
acquaintances were Scott, Hogg, Mackenzie, De 
Quincy, Mrs. Siddons, Sir Egerton Brydges, Dr. Ma- 
ginn and Goethe, About each of these (and many 
others) he discourses very pleasantly, the reader’s in- 
terest being heightened by Gillies’s exclusion of him- 
self from hig pages, and, farther, by his positive and 
Suggestive delineations of character. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


The Epworth Singers, and Other Poets of Meth- 
odism, by the Rey. S. W. Christophers, presents in 
very attractive form the origin of Methodist hymnol- 
ogy, as developed by the devoted lives of the Wesleys 
and their coadjutors. Those who interest themselves 
in the rise and progress of Methodism will find the 
book of great historic value. Others, viewing the sub- 
ject from another standpoint, will learn much of the 
occasions, circumstances, and experiences which origi- 
nated and shaped many familiar hymns of present 
collections. We welcome this species of literature as 
tending to encourage religious historic insight and 
furnish pure and instructive entertainment for devo- 
tionally minded readers. (Randolph. 33.00.) 


It is not often that a single number of the 
Portfolio contains two such excellent examples of two 
widely different processes as does that for November. 
We refer to the frontispiece, an etching after Sir A. 
W. Calcott, by L. Gaucherel, and one of the full-page 
plates, a photogravure or heliotype from the painting 
of a “ Watering-Place,”’ by J.J. Veyrassat, whose life 
is sketched in the context. It is evident that the he- 
liotype processes cannot be used indiscriminately, but 
the present instance is a very favorable one. The 
other etching is by R. S. Chattock, from a sketch by 


| Constable. It is peculiar in effect, but is a less skillful 


piece of work than that af Gaucherel. Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s ** Technical Notes”’ relate to the methods of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and his admirable memoir of Etty 
is brought up to about 1845, when the artist began to 
reap substantial rewards for the industry of earlier 
years. 

Wife No. 19, by Ann Eliza Young, a divorced 
wife of the Mormon chief, is a plain narrative of life 
in Utah, with descriptions of leading Mormons. The 
sub-title of the book, ‘A Life in Bondage,” is fully 
justified by the facts stated, and the reader soon 
learns how all but impossible it is for either man or 
woman to escape from America’s great moral plague- 
spot. Mormonism is known to be utterly subversive 
of intellect, manners, and morals, and without a sin- 
gle good feature to offset the miquities of the system— 
how Mormonism is what it is can be readily under- 
stood by reading the author’s unpretentious pages. 
Given a hundred or two sensualists of ordinary men- 
tal ability, but utterly selfish and unscrupulous, and 
a great under-class of ignorant people of small moral 
caliber and smaller intelligence. and one can easily 
see how all that Mrs. Young describes may have come 
to pass. The people are kept in subjection partly 
through their incapacity to realize their condition, 
largely by keeping them in ignorance of the rights of 
humanity outside of Utah, but principally by threats 
of Divine vengeance and frequent manifestations of 
human brutality. In the whole of the volume before 
us it is impossible to find a sentence from which one 
can infer that such a thing as decent society can exist 
among Mormons, and yet the author carefully avoids 
mentioning any details such as unclean minds would 
delight in. The method of entrapping ignorant, im- 
pressionable people is described so minutely that we 
are enabled to understand how the peculiar demands 
of so revolting asystem are supplied by persons wor- 
thy of a better fate. ‘The saddest impression left upon 
the mind of the reader, however, is that many Mor- 
mons whose souls abhor the wickedness and uncleap- 
ness about them know of no better state of society, 
nor of any pure religion; they were born in Mormon- 
ism, and, vile as it is, itis theirall. The author of this 
volume, though a woman of good natural intelligence 
and refined instincts, was astovished when first she 
saw a husband and wife who were each other’s equals 


and companions; when she reached the States and [ 


noticed the respect universally paid to aged persons 
her surprise was continually excited; and when she 
abandoned the Mormon belief she had no relizious 
knowledge to take its place. All the sophistries of the 
most inspired ‘‘saint’’ are powerless beside these sig- 
nificant indications of the moral callousness of Mor- 
mondom. (Dustin, Gilman & Co., Hartford.) 


Among the confessions of opium-eaters there 
has not been published a single one which is more 
powerful to warn people against this dangerous drug 
than The Opium-Eater, just publisbed by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. The author’s story is short 
and unpretentious, but its very simplicity and realism 
give it a force which more imaginative works lack. 
The author explains why he first used opium, and con- 
vinces the reader that he had good excuse for using 
any palliative of pain; he then details his own experi- 
ence, and reasons with considerable ability upon the 
cases of well-known opium-eaters. (#1.00.) 


A strange peculiarity in the history of the col- 
lections of poetry and narrative, which are so numer- 
ous, is that heretofore no compilation has been made 
of the literature of Christmas. Mr. Philip Gates has 
just undertaken to remedy this manifest neglect on 
the part of compilers, and has succeeded very well. 
The volume is entitled Christmas in Song and Story. 
The songs are from many nations and in many keys, 
as Christmas songs, above all others, should be; there 
are more than forty of them, and we believe that, ex- 
cept to the most industrious readers of poetry, most 
of them will be new. Thestories are by Dickens (the 
‘‘ Christmas Carol,” of course), Auerback, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, and Washington Irving. The book 


| has @ page nearly twelve inches square, is well, illus- | 


“Apples of Gold.”’ Vol. 4 


trated, besides being rich in ornamental tail-pieces 
and initial letters, the paper is of exquisite quality 
and tint, the typograpby (which includes a red-line 
border) is good, and the binding tasteful. Its hand- 
some appearance and the fact that it is alone in its 
particular literary field will doubtless secure for ita 
great many purchasers. (James Cockcroft & Co., 
N.Y. $7.00.) 


The Handbook of Scripture Geography, by i. 
drew Thomson, consists of sixteen excellent double- 
page maps, with historical and geographical questions 
on each. Sunday-school teachers and students will 
find this book of great assistance, and its low price 
($1.00) brings it within reach of nearly all who will 
want it. We would not alter any of the sets of ques- 
tions and. answers—all of them are perfectly in place 
in a handbook of geography—but they remind us so 
much of the greater portion of the contents of some 
question books purporting to be of general application 
to Bible lessons that we are moved to wonder whether 


there are not some Sunday-schools which differ from _ 


secular schools only in the names of their lessons. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Prof. A. C. Kendrick, the compiler of an excel- 
Jent volume entitled Our Poetical Favorites, bas pre- 


pared another volume, whose contents consist almost _ 


entirely of longer poems than are usually found in 
volumes of selections. The arrangement is according 
to date of appearance, an extract from Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice’”’ leading the list, and Rossetti’s 
“Sister Helen” appearing at the end. No single vol- 
ume can contain every oue’s poetical favorites, but 
there are few readers who will not gain something by 


forgetting their own preferences for the moment and ~ 


familiarizing themselves with those of Prof. Kendrick. 
The title of the volume is Our Poetical Favorites, Scc- 
ond Series. (Sheldon.) 


A Brief History of France, just published by 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., is a book of which its author, 


whose name is not given, need not be ashamed. The | 


divisions of the subject are according to epochs,of which 
the author recognizes only seven, viz: Aucient Gaul; 
Gaul under the Germans; Feudal France; Period of 
the Italian Wars; Period of the Civil-Religious Wars; 
the Absolute Monarchy; and Revolutionary France. 
The history of each epoch is followed by a well- 
prepared summary, by lists of principal events, great 
men, books for parallel reading, &c. The book con- 
tains many illustrations, a few of which really illus- 
trate the text, and several maps which greatly aid the 


reader in his comprebension. This book deserves a 


place in high-school classes, and will serve the purpose 
of most readers who have but littie time to devote to 
French history. (%1.50.) 


Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D., is well known through- © 


out American religious circles by his bymn beginning, 
** My faith looks up to thee 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine.”’ 
but we imagine the greater portion of his admirers 
will be astonished to see how large a quantity of 
poetry he has written. His Poetical Works, just pub- 


lished in very handsome style by A.S. Barnes & Co., 


fill quite a large volume. Most of the poems in this 
volume are short, though one, upon the joys and in- 
fluences of home, is of considerable length. Noue of 
the author’s subjects admit of dramatic treatment, 
and but few are such as to display a poet’s special 
abilities as a narrator. Every page of the volume, 
however, bears the impress of a reverent and earnest 
Christian spirit, a refined taste, and excellent puwers 
of expression. (34.00.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in alt 
cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Rss Price. 


Lockw 
Alger, Horatio, Jr., “ Baldwin’s 


Buckley, J. M., ‘‘ Christians and the Theater.” 
Nelson & Phillips. 
Berean Book for 1876.””. Nelson & llips. 
Catholic ¢ Family Cath. Pub. Y. 
Farjeon, B L., “An Island Har ppr. 
Free Trade and the. European Treaties of Commerce.’ 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
Gardner, Mrs. H. C., “ Mehetabel.”........... Nelson & Phillips. 
Humphrey. Mrs. E. W.. of India.’’. 
Hurlburt, Rev. 8. L., “ Lesson Compend for 1876.” 
rath the Roll.” & Phillips. 
Keller. Pran e Amazon Madeira Rivers.” ippincctt. 


_ Al ‘Grazie! 
Lamartine ine. A phon “Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Lesli Emm Nelson & Phillips. 

* Phil Derry.’’..... Am. 8&.S Union. 

Palgrave, “ The Children’s of Engitsh h Song.’ 


, Bonamy, “ Currency and Banking.”’........... 
* The Story of the Stick. J. W. outon. 
Rice, Rev. . W., * Handbook on the Int. §. 8.  feeenns. 


what J m. 8.8. Union. 
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Stoddard, R. H., “‘ Constable and ities.” (Bric-a ries.) 


Scri 
True, Charlies K.. D.D., John Winthrop.”’..Nelson & “Phillips. 
Talmage, T. De Witt, D. D., * Preaching to the 


Verne, Jules, “ The M terious Island,” Part Il....... tx 
Wakely, Rev. J. B D.D.." “The Wesieyap Dymoathe Pain a. 


the ba Testa 
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Business Department, 


A GREAT BUSINESS SUCCEsSS.— 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. do one 
of the largest advertising trades in 
the world. Their extensive premises 


embrace nearly all of the entire sec- 
-ond floor of the New York 7imes 


building, Nos. 40 and 41 Park Row, 
where thousands of newspapers are 
received daily, examined and put 
away, and hundreds of letters read 
and replied to. The place is a busi- 
ness beehive, in fact, and admirably 
illustrates one of the most remark- 
able institutions of our time—the Ad- 
vertising Agency. The offices are 
well arranged in counting-house fash- 
ion, and are among the most pleas- 
antly and advantageously situated in 
the city. We congratulate our enter- 
prising neighbors upon the success 
which persistent industry, a keen eye 
to business, and uprightness in the 
doing of it, have obtained for them.— 
Evening Muil, New York city. 


“Saratoga Springs. 

Reasons for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute in winter, with circular describing 
its Turkish, Russian and other Baths, Elec- 
trical Appliances, Equalizer, &c,, will be sent 
on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 


-ather chronic diseases a specialty, 


Journal of Agriculture and Farmer, 


a large 8-page, oe Weekly Agricultural, 

r—the best published in 
h volume; the best mar- 
ket every week. The Grange, the House- 
hold, and Boys and Girls have separate depart- 
ments. Price per age for sample 
copy free. Special terms to agents. CHEW, CORD- 
ELL & Co., blishers, 310 North Sixth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Am Eye for an Eye.” 

If your eyes are failing you, there is no one arti- 
cle that a so truly give you “an eye for an eye,”’ 
as the Diamond Spectacles, which are clear, brill- 
iant, and manufactured from the very best crystal 

bbles with the — possible care and skill. 

very pair stamped with a small diamond. Sold 

by agents. spencer O. M. Co., 16 Maiden 
ne, 


The Baxter Engine. 
48-page let. containing detail drawings 
f all parts and full saga 25; now ready, and 
will, be RUSSELL, 18 Park 
Place, New Yo 


WipE AWAKE YoutTn’s PAPER.—For 
judicious editing, select and popular contrib- 
utors, and sprightly, entertain reading, 
the Youth’s Companion has no superior among 

the Youth’s publications. 
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AN EsTABLISHED ReMEDY.—“ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches’’ are widely known as an 
established remedy for Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis, Hoarseness, and other troubles of the 
Throat and Lungs. 


ALWAYS correct are the Scales of Jones 
of Binghamton. 
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Empire Piano. 


LE, MAGNIFICENT TONE, HANDSOME 
ASES, AGRAFFE TREBLE. 


= BEST hey 7 ES. 
HE LOWEST PRICE. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 

AL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
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Send for illustrated Aist. 
WM. A. POND & CO., S47 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


~STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS, 


‘SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand 

Gold Medals of Honor. 
FAIR, PARIS, 1867. 
ONDON, 

Prices as s.. as the exclusive use of the best 
poem a and most thorough workmanship will 
permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 

with Price-List mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107,109 & 111 E. 14th St., New York. 
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STERLING PIANOS. 
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for and assured and money 


y our Specia Safes er.”” Address 
BERKS PIANO ATH Avenue, N. Y. 
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t fleld, in his 20th year 
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‘WILCOX & GIBBS S. M. C0. in- 


vite the public to call and inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Machine 
mechanism—unquestionably the 
greatest invention in Sewing 
Machines since their introduc- 
tion; completely revolutionizes 
the art of machine sewing, 
Visitors are delighted. 


Call and See. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
No. 658 Broadway (cor. Bond), New York. 
Branches in Leading Cities. 
Prospectus on application. 


ANDERBURGH, WELLS e 
alifornia.’’ and other roved Cabinets, Cone 
Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble Imposing cases, 
Dutch St. Sticks and Rules, Chases, ete. 16 & 18 
t., cor. Fulton, N. Y. Complete Newspaper’ 


HLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
res Joe men for Commercial. Literary 
c pursuits. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 
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THE 


Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of New York, has paid 
to living policy-hold- 
ers, and to the widows 
and orphans of those 
who are dead, over 
$25,000,000. 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society makes it a cardinal 
point in its management to 
pay death-claims promptly and 
without legal quibbles. Policies 
are all paid in cash. Premiums 
are as low as proper security 
will admit, and may be gradu- 
ally reduced after the first pay- 
ment, by means of the profits of 
the Company, all of which are 
annuaily apportioned among 
the assured, 


The Cash Assets of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society are Twen- 
ty-eight million dollars; 
s|Cash Annual Income, Ten mill- 


ion dollars; Surplus over re- 
serves required by law, Four 


million dollars. 


The Tontine plan, intro- 
duced and practiced by 
the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, is the most 
practical method of in- 
suring one’s life and pro- 
viding, at the same time, 
for a lucrative return in 
case of living beyond 
middle age. 


Agents of acknowl- 
edged character and 
with good talents can 
receive employment 
by applying at the 


s|\principal office, No. 


120 Broadway, New 
York. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Dep't, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’ y 1. 1875, 2,606,235 97 
Liabilities, .. 217,405 54 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


THE TRAVELERS’, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
OLDEST, LARGEST, AND BEST Accident Insur- 
ance pre 
D ENDOWMENT POLICIES on the Low 


LIF 
Rate. Cash: Plan 
HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


WAICOTT, President. 


TOYS TOYS TOYR 


I, REMSEN LAN Seoretary. 


1845. 1875. 
Thirty Years’ Experience. 


THE 


NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Company, 
346 & 348 Broadway. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS, 
OVER 


$27,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


$8,000,000. 


More than 110,000 POLICIES 
Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, 
AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL 
JUST CLAIMS, 


Emphatically characterize the management of 
this Co. 


ITS 


“Tontine Investment Policy ” 


Gives Advantages, with insur- 
ance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other 
form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance 
granted on the most practical plans 
and most favorabie terms, em- 
bodying the well-known NON 
FORFEITURE feature 
originated by this 
Company in 
1860, 
GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION 


PAID-UP INSURANCE, 


of the Original Policy, after the payment ofa 
certain number of premiums. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately 
in settlement of the SkCOND and each sub- 
sequent Annual Premium. The latter con- 
sideration is an important one. Many Com- 
panies professing to ‘declare dividends 
annually,” defer PAYMENT thereof for sey- 
eral years after declaring them; while other 
Companies do not begin to declare dividends 
upon any policies until after the receipt of 
several years’ premiums thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that 
could be desired; and, with the experiences 
and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers 
the best guarantees for the FUTURE that 
can be given. If you want a policy, investi- 
gate the claims of this Company to your con- 
fidence and support. Information as to In- 
surance or Agencies cheerfully furnished 
upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pres’t, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
‘THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
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D. QO'DELL, Superintendent ef Agencies, 
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NEw YORK, DECEMBER 8, 1875. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Christian Union, 27 Park Place, Tne 
will be returned, if, at the twme they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not 80 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
leas displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionabie matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town. to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to tne Publication Office, 27 
Park Piace, New York, for TERMS, &c. 


Henry Warp Beecner, Editor. 


WHAT CAN WE SHOW? 
MERICANS have been laughed at unspar- 
ingly for their excessive desire to be thought 

well of by foreign visitors, or rather, perhaps, for 


their extreme sensitiveness to foreign criticism, 


good-natured or otherwise. Happily we have in 


a measure outgrown this trait in the last dozen or | 


fifteen years, and most of us can, with reasonable 
enjoyment, exchange left-handed compliments 
with our neighbors and keep our tempers the 
while. Nevertheless, we all of us have a very 
praiseworthy desire to put our best foot foremost 
at Philadelphia next vear, and in no direction 
have we a better chance for doing credit to our- 
selves and really advancing the cause of humanity 
in general than in the Educational Department. 

We are, it may be, over-fond of cherishing a 
belief in our industrial and mechanical superior- 
ity as regards the rest of Christendom, and no 
doubt we can easily dare comparison with the 
old werld artisans in many particulars. In fact, 
however, our oldest manufactories barely ante- 
date the century, and it is not unreasonable to 
assume that there may be some advantages in- 
herent in tradition and the usage of many succes- 
sive generations. It is in popular education 
alone that we indisputably took the lead, and 
marked out a path which all the progressive na- 
tions of the earth are striving to follow. 

Twenty-five years ago, when we commanded 
less attention from Europeans in general than we 
do now, our common school system was unri- 
valled. Since that time it has grown and 
strengthened in all directions, but the improve- 
ment has been in spite of disheartening obstacles, 
and leading foreign nations have meanwhile set 
themselves to follow our example with all the 
advantages which belong to older and more perfect- 
ly organized systems of society, greater available 
wealth, and steadfast lines of management not 
liable at short intervals to such reversals as are.at 
present the too frequent accompaniments of our 
political contests. Nevertheless it is not unfair 
to assume that in this respect we still maintain a 
deserved pre-eminence, we certainly do so in 
many particulars, and the necessity of making 
the best possible exhibition of our educational 
system should engage the active co-operation of 
all who are interested in the subject. 

To the commissioners, and especially to General 
John Eaton, chief of the Government Bureau of 
Education, the question ‘‘ What not to show” 
has been from the first an engrossing and puzzling 
one. Even after an immense number of plans and 
suggestions have been thrown aside as impracti- 
cable, there remains a discouraging and ill- 
ordered mass of materials of which something 
must needs be made, since they cannot be discard- 
ed. Gen. Eaton’s appointment as one of the 
Centennial Commissioners simplified matters 
somewhat by centralizing authority, and the af- 
fairs of the department are now taking such a 
shape that there is every reason to hope for the 
best that can be done with the available means. 
It is designed in the first place to erect full-sized 
specimen buildings, as nearly perfect as may be 
in their appointments, for kindergarten, and for 
ungraded and graded village schools. Besides 
these there is to be a ‘‘ pioneer log school-house,” 
we hope with its own peculiar time-stained’ and 
deeply hacked benches and desks. Such a one 
will be more picturesque than its perfected neigh- 


bors, but it will be none the less interesting ga | 


that account, since it may be regarded as the par- 
ent of them all. Photographs, elevations, and so 
on, of actual or ideal school-houses, are solicited 
from all parts of the country, and it is desired 
that all of them may be arranged in portfolios 
marked With the name of State and town, and ac- 
cOmpanied by such statistics and specimens of 
pupils’ work as may seei of general interest. 

It is thought that manufacturers of school fur- 
niture and publishers of school-books may be 
trusted to provide a complete assortment of the 
best nodern improvements, but in case anything 
is lacking, the Commissioners will see to the best 
of their ability that there shall be no shortcom- 
ings. Probably our foreign visitors will find in 
these departments much that is new to them, and 
many convenient and ingenious appliances, for 
the production of which our national genius is so 
conspicuous. It is especially desirable that spec- 
troscopic views of interiors, with the pupils in 
their places, be exhibited in as great variety as 
possible. Some collections of this description at- 
tracted a great deal of attention at Vienna in 
1873, and really give the observer a better idea 
of a school in session than anything else that can 
be devised. 

Full information, with circulars and practical 
suggestions, may be obtained by addressing the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, or the Cen- 
tennial Commissioners at Philadelphia. 


SET THE TUB ON ITS OWN BOTTOM. 


NE of the speakers at the recent meeting of 

. the Free Religious Association, discussing 
the question of Church and State, and the need 
in our country of a more complete divorce of the 
two, is reported in the Index to have spoken as 
follows : 

“In this contest we have the Catholic party, the Protestant 
party. and the Liberal party, including in the latter all who, 
in any sect or any party, stand faithfully by the secular prin- 
ciple. The Catholics are completely organized, with a recog- 
nized head, with an army of priests and bishops to carry on 
the work. The Protestants are slowly coming together, and or- 
ganizing for a bold and decided stand. The Liberals are with- 
out organization, relying on the purity of their motives, and 
appealing to reason for support. The Catholics have one 
purpose to accomplish: it is to gain control of the govern- 
ment and establish the Pope as the virtual ruler of this na- 
tion, politically as well as spiritually. . . . The battle-field 
is now the schools. The Protestants are at work in their way; 
they concede that the State must not recognize the CHURCH, but 
insist that it shall recognize CHRISTIANITY. Protestants and 
Catholics alike claim to make the State Christian and education 
Christian: their principle is the same. But Liberals demand 
to make the State secular and education secular. ... If 
the Protestant Christian Amendment should prevail, it would 
carry the nation back to the Middle Ages. This Protestant 
plan points to Rome, and Rome means a state of affairs of 
which we of to-day have little conception.’ 

We have italicized the affirmations in the above 
extract to which we ask particular attention. 
Are they just and fair? To be more specific, is it 
true that the Protestants of this country, in re- 
gard to public education, stand on ‘‘the same 
principle” with the Catholics, and that they are 
‘‘slowly coming together and organizing for a 
bold and decided stand” in favor of the recogni- 
tion of Christianity as the religion of the State, 
and to resist the secularization of the schools? 
Is it true that the proposed religious amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is a Prot- 
estant amendment in any sense which would in- 
volve Protestants, as such, in responsibility for 
the same? That a small class of Protestants, em- 
bracing some men eminent alike for ability and 
piety, occupy the position and are working for 
the ends described, we frankly admit; but this 
fact is far from justifying the broad statements of 
the speaker above quoted. The association or- 
ganized to promote the religious amendment of 
the Constitution is indeed composed of Protes- 
tants; and so also is it composed of Americans ; 
but Protestants as such, no more than Americans 
as such, are responsible for its acts. The Free 
Religious Association is also composed of Protes- 
tants: are the Protestants of the country there- 
fore committed to its principles and objects? We 
say nay ; let the tub of a few Protestant reaction- 
aries, and that also of a few extreme radicals, be 
set each upon its own bottom. The great mass of 
Protestants are in no way or manner responsible 
for either. The small segment of Protestantism 
represented in the ‘‘ National Reform Associa- 
tion” has authority to speak only for itself. The 
movement in which it is engaged is disapproved 
and discountenanced by the great body of Protes- 
tants, among whom the tide of opinion in favor 
of leaving the Constitution as it is, and of the 
complete secularization of the schools, is running 
with irresistible and constantly augmenting force. 
That the ‘National Reform Association” is not 


jet by a counter organization among Protestants 


is owing to the conviction that that association 
has no more prospect or chance of securing its 
end than it would have of putting the Pope at 
the head of the National Government. The mass 
of Protestants are content with the severance of 
the Church from the State as ordained in the 
Constitution, and if they are indifferent to the 
movement for changing that instrument, it is be- 
cause they think any formal or organized opposi- 
tion thereto is wholly unnecessary. 
The speaker above quoted says there are three 
parties to the controversy, viz: the Catholic 
party and the Protestant party, the first com- 
pletely organized, the second ‘‘ working in their 
way,” and ‘‘ slowly coming together and organiz- 
ing for a bold and decided stand” in behalf of 
‘‘the same principle” maintained by the first; 
and lastly the ‘‘ Liberal party,” which he makes 
to ‘‘inelude all who, in any sect or any party, 
stand faithfully by the secular principle.” Now 
the term ‘ Liberal,” as popularly understood, 
designates a party opposed not merely to a union 
of Church and State, but to Christianity itself ; 
consequently Christians do not choose to wear it 
as an appellative. They may be entirely willing 
to co-operate with ‘‘ Liberals ’ and all others on a 
common platform of opposition to the union of 
Church and State, but not under a name and a 
leadership which imply a renunciation of Chris- 
tianity. The assumption of ‘‘ Liberals” that they 
lead the resistance to the scheme of the ‘‘National 
Reform Association,” and may properly count as 
belonging to their party all those who agree with 
them on this one question, is not over-modest, to 
szy the least. We venture to say that the evan- 
gelical Protestants alone who are ready to fight 
this battle with religious Bourbonism, so far as 
there is any need of fighting, are fifty times as 
numerous as the whole body of so-called ‘‘ Lib- 
erals.” The attempt to monopolize the movement 
in the interest of the ‘‘ Liberal” opposition to 
Christianity is alike unfair and mischievous. 


CATHOLICISM IN CHINA. 


E have heard, from time to time, for many | 

years, of the great progress of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China; but we confess ourselves 
surprised and even startled by some facts con- 
tained in a letter from that country to the Boston 
Journal. The writer mentions the fact of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from China, and the con- 
fiscation of their property, two hundred years 
ago. But the Propaganda carefully preserved all 
their title-deeds and other evidences of owner- 
ship, and when, lately, France entered into a 
treaty with China, she demanded a restoration of 
the confiscated estates. The Chinese ministers, 
supposing the property could not be identified, 
formally yielded to the demand; but what was 
their amazement when, a little later, the Jesuit 
Fathers appeared with a great bundle of title- 
deeds, yellowed by time and mouldy from their 
long repose, in which the location of the property . 
was accurately described! There was no help for 
it, and so the church is now in possession of im- 
mense estates in nearly every capital of the empire. 
From the profits arising from these possessions 
the Fathers are building in Canton a cathedral 
which is to cost $3,000,000, and another, quite as 
costly and magnificent, at Pekin ; while churches 
are rapidly going up in every important city of 
the empire. The priests, in order more effectually 
to carry out their designs, have adopted the 
dress, habits and customs of the Chinese—eat- 
ing and sleeping as they do, and shaving the 
forehead instead of the crown. The writer from 
whom we condense these statements says : 


“The Jesuits are having great success in this empire. The 
forms and ceremonies of the Buddhist religion are so much 
like those of the Roman Catholic that one can hardly tell the 
difference. A Chinaman entering a Protestant church sees 
no gods, images, or pictures, and he comes to the conclusion 
that the Protestants are altogether godless; but he enters a 
Jesuit church, and sees a better class of images than he is 
accustomed to worship, pictures more pleasing than ,those 
upon the walls of his own temples. He sees the priests of 
the altar in gorgeous robes, inhales sweeter incenses than 
that ascending from the joss-sticks. The music of the choir, 
the deep-toned organ, is more than the rub-a-dub of the 
drums. Is it any wonder that the churches are thronged at 
morning mass, or at the hour for vespers ?”” ees 


The same writer informs us that the French 
Minister has obtained from the Chinese Govern- 
ment a decree permitting the priests to decide all 
questions of law between Chinese Catholics and 
those who still adhere to the Chinese religion—a 
power of immense importance. The priests also 
pick up foundlings by the hundred and thousand, 
and buy the children of the poor for a trifle, to 
train them for the church. 

If it were genuine Christianity that is thus being 
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introduced among the millions of China, the 
whole Christian world might well rejoice; but 
when it is considered that the people of that 
country, coming under Jesuit influences, do little 
better than exchange one form of superstition for 
another, the spectacle becomes inexpressibly sad. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—During the present session of Congress, The 
National Temperance Society, Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, 
President, will make an earnest effort to secure the 
appointment of a National Commission of Inquiry, to 
be composed of weli-known citizens, for the purpose 
-of a thorough official investigation—after the manner 
of the Royal Parliamentry Commissions of Great 
Britain—of the alcoholic liquor traffiic; its relations 
to crime, pauperism, taxation, the industry and pros- 
perity of the nation; and also of the results of Licence 
and Prohibitory Legislation in the several states of the 
Union. The movement isan important one. If suc- 
cessful, it will do much for the cause of Temperance, 
by an official and impartial exhibit of greatly needed 
facts and statistics. The following is the form of 
petition issued by the Society, which should be widely 
-circulated, and returned with signatures, at an early 
date, to the Corresponding Secretary, J. N. Stearns, 
No. 58 Reade St., New York, for presentation in Con- 
gress ; 

*‘ To the United States Senate and House of Representatives: 

“ The undersigned, citizens of the United States, respect- 
fully ask you to provide for the appointment of a Commission 


of Inquiry, of five or more competent persons, whose duty . 


it shall be, first, to inquire and take testimony as to the results 

-of the traffic in Alcoholic Liquors, in connection with Crime, 
Pauperism, the Public Health, the Moral, Social, and 
Intellectual well-being of the People; second, concerning 
License and Prohibitory Legislation in the several States of 
the Union; and, third, to recommend what additional legis- 
lation, if any, would be beneficial on the part of Congress, to 
suppress, in the sphere of national authority, the Traffiic in 
Alcoholic Liquors as Beverages.” 


—The Thanksgiving proclamation of Governor 
Pacheco, of California, is a curiosity, in that it con- 


tains no mention of the name of God. The paper is so 


worded that one is puzzled to understand whether the 
‘Omission was accidental or designed, or whether the 
Governor is a Christian or a Positivist. His phrases 
are these: 

* Recognizing and respecting a form of reverence that is 
universal in acceptance, iscommon to all religious creeds 
and is admired for its simple beauty by those who profess 
none; following the only custom of sectional origin that has 
become national by willing adoption, and in accordance with 
the proclamation of the President, I proclaim and appoint, 
etc. “I do earnestly recommend to the people of our Com- 
monwealth that they devote that day to athoughtful recogni- 
tion of our blessings and our prosperity; to the exercise of 
the‘nobles3t faculties; to individual or collective worship, alone 
or in accustomed sacred places, and to charity and active 
good will; suspending all ordinary business pursuits and 
usual occupations. Remembering that the annual abservance 
of such a day was instituted during a time replete with more 
than ordinary trials and distress, and by a people who per- 
petuated it when everything except their own strong faith 
seemed lost, it becomes us as a community to properly 
recognize that the record of our closing year is an attractive 
one, presenting no feature graver than a happy escape from 
threatened general misfortune, that our State is in every way 
prosperous, peaceful and abounding in happy homes, and 
that we ‘have abundant reason to observe the day in the 
spirit in which it was founded.” 
ln spirit this seems Christlike, and the exhortation 
to ‘‘observe the day in the spirit in which it was 
founded” can hardly be understood to imply anything 
less than the offering of thanks to God. In proclama- 
tions, as in all other forms of human utterance, it is 
‘** the spirit’’ only that ‘‘ maketh alive.” 


—The New York correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Christian Instructor, having ventured to attend 
one of the recent meetings of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, writes an account of what he 
saw and heard, which shows an amusing struggle be- 
tween old prejudices and preconceptions and a desire 
to report fairly. He was evidently a good deal im- 
pressed by the strength of the movement, and the 
nature of some of the arguments presented in its be- 


half; he even confesses that some of the latter “sound 


well,’’ and would be quite convincing if ‘* Bible prin- 
-ciples’”’ and “the natural arrangements of the Creator 
with regard to the sexes’’ could only be laid aside. He 
says the speakers endeavored to ‘‘show tbe reason- 
ableness, and justice, and even religiousness of their 


Cause,” and yet he alleges that ‘“‘the adroit lady orators. 


are careful on the platform never to quote from their 
Bibles. They avoid the Apostle Paul as though he 
was a heretic.’’ Considering that one eminent woman, 
a claimant of suffrage for her sex, has written a vol- 
ume on the teachings of the Bible respecting woman, 
expounding all the “hard sayings’’ of Paul on the sub- 
ject, and claiming that the Holy Book, rightly inter- 
preted, is in favor of woman’s equulity in all the 
relations of life; considering that the usual biblical 
arguments against the eause have been met on the 
platform hundreds of times, and answered in scores 
‘Of pamphiets; and considering also that the cause 
ranks among its supporters not a few eminent ortho- 
dox Christians, both ministers and laymen, including 
not less than three Methodist bishops, this statement 
of the correspondent is certainly rather surprising. 
He may rest assured that the friends of this cause, so 


far from being es of the Bible, regard it as an | 


| 


armory stocked with weapons for their use, and that 
the attempt to sustain the injustice of depriving wo- 
man of her rights in arepublican country by misin- 
terpreted quotations from the Scriptures will be as 
fruitless as was the effort to stay the American revo- 
lution by quoting, ‘‘ Honor the King,” ‘‘The 
that be are ordained of God,’’ and as was the attempt 
to support American slavery in the same way. The 
efforts made in different ages of the world to make the 
Bible the ally of injustice, oppression, usurpation, 
and class legislation have done more to impair the 
power of the Sacred Word than the assaults of all the 
infidels who have lived since the days of the Apostles. 
If the book had not been instinct with the life of God, 
it would have been consigned to popular execration 
long ago. 


vited by the Free Religious Association to present the 
Catholic view of the school question in Boston, on a 
Sunday afternoon iu February, and has consented to 
do so. On the following Sunday, Mr. Francis E. Ab- 
bot, editor of the Index, will present an argument for 
the ‘‘Liberals,”’ in favor of the complete secularization 
of the public schools. This question, like every other 
in this country, can be permanently settled only after 
a fair hearing of all the parties interested. If the 
Association would next invite a champion of Bible- 
reading in the schools to make an argument for that 
view, and then ask some Orthodox Christian to give 
his reasons for demanding the secularization of the 
schools, the quartette would be complete, and the four 
discourses might be printed together as a complete 
presentation of the subject in all its bearings. 


—The people of Farmington, N. H., the birth- 
place of Vice-President Wilson, paid him their tribute 
of honor on the day of his burial at Natick. The 
bells of the town were tolled, and the people on foot 
followed through the village a massive boulder of ten 
tons’ Weight, which was drawn by ten oxen from a 
distance of nearly two miles, and placed on the one 
acre lot belonging to the late Vice-President, which 
includes his birthplace. This acre was a part of the 
place owned by Mr. Colbath, but which was sold 
many years since to Mr. Luther Hayes, a leading shoe 
manufacturer. The latter gentleman, finding that 
Mr. Wilson desired to possess it, presented him with 
the acre in question a long time ago. 


—The Morning Star—usually one of the most 
courteous and charitable of the religious journals— 
says: ‘‘Henry Ward Beecher unqualifiedly opposes 
the reading of the Bible in our public schools. It 
might be a relief to know if he still retains the book 
in his family.” If the editor of the Star will accept 
our hospitality, hereby cordially proffered, and pass a 
night at our house, he will be in the way of finding 
out what book is honored there above all others. If, 
meanwhile, he wishes to set us right on the question 
of the Bible in the schools, he will find our views set 
forth in the Thanksgiving sermon herewith published, 
and which we commend to his candid attention. 


the report of the U. 8. Commissioner of Education; 
Number of pupils enrolled in the public schools, 8,000,- 
000; average daily attendance, 4,500,000; expenses of 
the schools, $74,000,000; increase in the number of 
pupils during the past year, 164,000; incregse of school 
income during the year, $1,232,000; estimated number 
of children in the country between 6 and 16, 10,500,000; 
highest reported salaries of teachers, those of the 
Cherokee Nation, 3250 a month for male and $200 for 
female teachers. 


—The College of New Jersey will be sustained 
by public opinion in euforcing its own law against 
secret college societies. The evils attending such so- 
cieties far outweigh their advantages, since they are 
almost certain to become a nucleus of power to be 
wielded by the few against the many. In this country, 
certainly, no society formed for laudable ends needs 
the shield of secrecy. Organizations of which this is 
a distinguishing feature are an anachronism at least, 
and always liable to serious abuses. 


—‘*An Old Teacher in Moody’s Sunday School ” 
in Chicago thinks we were mistaken in saying that 
Moody is six feet high. ‘*‘We in Chicago,” he says, 
‘““who know him well and have worked with him for 
years, are greatly surprised at this statement. Either 
the air of England and hard work have caused him 
to stretch up since he left us, or you are in error.” 
Very likely we were mistaken, since wedid not speak 
from actual measurement, but only from impression. 
We were more careful in studying his moral and men- 
tal than bis physical traits. 


—How often, in fiercely contending for the let- 
ter, do good people miss the spirit of the Divine 
Word! For instance, the Christian Statesman com- 
plains that the President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation 
‘contained no allusion to Jesus Christ, through whom 
alone acceptable worship, either individual or national, 
can be offered.”’ Certainly the name of Christ might 
most appropriately have been mentioned in the in- 
-strument; but, on the other hand, its omission does not 
necessarily imply anything against its spirit as emi- 
nently Christian. The President may have remembered 
that Jesus, in setting forth a form of prayer for his 
followers, directed them to offer their homage to “Our 
Father in heaven,’’ and to ascribe to him “ the king- 
dom, the power, and the glory, forever.’””’ He may 


| also have recalled the fact that ig bis memorable in- 


—Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, has been in-- 


—These are some of the statistics‘gleaned from | 


terview with the woman of Samaria, Jesus defined 

“‘worship”’ as service due *“‘the Father,’’ who, he de- 

clared, insisted only that it should be offered “‘in spirit 

and in truth,” and not in any special form of words. 

Besides, what is it to pray or worship “in the name of 

Christ’? Is it to put his name, as a charm, at the end 

of our petitions? A prayer may be interlarded in 

every sentence with ‘“‘Lord, Lord,” and be utterly 

destitute of the spirit of true worship; and, on the 
other hand, a prayer may be full of that spirit, and 

yet contain bo verbal mention of Christ. To come toe 
God, according to the true significance of the words, 

‘‘in the name of Christ,’”’ is to come in his spirit, with 

hearts alive to the truths he taught, and with the same 
desires, aspirations, and purposes that he cherished— 
in short, to be at one with him and with God. If our 
spirit is right, the form of our prayer is of litthe con- 
sequence. 

—The tribute of Charles Francis Adams to the 
memory of the late Vice President is uf special interest 
and value as the judgment of a man of ripe culture 
and high social standing in regard to the character 
and career of one who rose to eminence and honor 
from the lowest state of poverty, and with only the 
most meager opportunities of education. In the early 
days, when the two men were associated as ‘ Con- 
science Whigs,” Iaboring with all their might to 
exorcise the spirit of slavery from the Whig 
party, and for this purpose fighting against Web- | 
ster, Everett, Choate, Wintbrop, and Lawrence, 
Mr. Adams sometimes thought his friend sadly lack- 
ing in judgment. This was notably the case wher 
Wilson took the lead in organizing the coalition that 
broke the power of the Whig party in Massachusetts 
and sent Sumner to the Senate. To Mr. Adams this 
coalition was most distasteful, and he refused to join 
it. The alienation of that period, however, was after- 
wards forgotten, and Mr. Adams, in the great Paneuik 
Hall meeting, was one of the heartiest of Mr. Wilson’s 
eulogists. He said: 

‘* He was a politician from the cradle; but he had an innate | 
tendency to discriminate correctly between right and wrong, 
and this saved him from being a demagogue. His elevation - 
to the second office in the land made no difference in his heart 
or his head. He was the same modest, unassuming man on 
the last day when I saw him, but a month or two since, that 
he had been in 1841, when as the cobbler of Natiek he first 
stepped his foot into the House of Representatives of Mass— 
achusetts. Firm in the maintenance of his own principles, . 
he had yet one characteristic of great value—he was of a 
kindly disposition toward opponents, which made him eon— 
ciliatory in all conflicts. As he grew older this quality became 
more and more prominent and useful. The country will miss 
him on many accounts, butin no respect more than in his 
attitude of a peacemaker. Blessed indeed has he been wha 
still lives as such remembered in the memory of all later 
generations!” 

—The Kindergarten Messenger, the organ and 
advocate of kindergarten training in the United States, 
unites with the New England Journal of Education. 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, the former editor, will 
edit a Kindergarten department in the New England. 


—Ex-Speaker Blaine has written a letter to a 
friend in Ohio, in which he proposes to settle the con- 
troversy in regard to sectarianism in the public sehools 
by adding the following to the inhibitory clauses im 
section 10, article 1, of the Constitutlon of the United 
States: 

** No state shall make any law respecting an establishment 

of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no 
money raised by taxation in any state for the support of 
public schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, 
shall ever be under the control of any religious sect, nor 
shall any money s0 raised ever be divided between religious 
sects or denominations.”’ 
This, Mr. Blaine says, does not interfere with any 
state having just such a school system as its citizens 
may prefer, subject to the single and simple restric- 
tion that the schools shall not be made the arena 
for sectarian controversy or theological disputation. 
‘This adjustment,” he adds, “it seems to me, would 
ba comprebensive and conclusive, and would be fair 
alike to Protestant and Catholic, to Jew and Gentile, 
leaving the religious faith and the conscience of every 
man free and unmolest 


—The Jewish Messenger tells us of a devout 
Hebrew in London who, being about to open a new 
store, invited his minister and a few friends to unite 
with him in prayer in the shop, going through the 
ceremovy as laid down in the old Jewish ritual. The 
following day the shop was duly opened for custom. 
‘‘Fancy,” says the Messenger, introduction of a 
similar rite in our large stores, Dr. Hall, Rabbi Got- 
theil, or Cardinal McCloskey holding special services 
whenever our Stewarts, Seligmans, or Kelleys open 
their new merchant palaces.’’ Not a bad idea, surely. 
There is no inherent virtue or grace in such a cere~ 
mony; but, if it should tend to impress upon business 
men the duty of conducting their business on religious 
principles, it would do good. “In /all thy ways ac~ 
knowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” 

—The champions of the Religious Amendment 
of the Constitution and of the enforced readivg of the 
Bible as an act of Protestant worship in tke schools 
affirm that these measures are necessary to eounteract 
the inroads of infidelity among us through immigra- 
tion from continental Europe, notably from Germany. 
They forget that the infidelity of Europe has grown 
up under the influence of measures exactly the same 
in principle as those they are seeking to enforce in 


| this country. The greatest of all the forces working 
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in Europe for the production of infidels is the identifi- 


-eation of the church with the civil power, and the use 
_ of that power in carrying forward ber designs. Lovers 


of liberty soon learn to distrust and hate a church 
governed by despotic authority and identified with 
the abuses that must ever attend a union of Church 
and State; and from hating the Church they naturally 
pass to a hatred of Christianity itself. If we wish to 
win to Christ the infidela produced by this system, 
who have flocked to us from Europe, we must show 
them a Christianity entirely divorced from the State 
and depending upon its own inherent moral and 
spiritual power for its support and extension. To 
enforce religious teaching in the public schools and to 
incorporate religious doctrines in the Constitution 
would tend inevitably to confirm all the prejudices 
against Christianity which they brought from the 
Fatherland. Whether they know it or not, the cham- 
pions of these measures are working in the interest of 
infidelity. 


Alymouth Aulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


OpsN thou, O Lord our God, our understanding, and 
quicken our hearts, that we may discern and mention all 
those benefits for which we are this day called to give 
thanks. For this day, and for the brightness thereof, and 
for all that it brings to the memory, we render thee thanks- 
giving. We thank thee that thou hast taught us to associate 
thy reverend name with day and with night, with the re- 
volving seasons, with seed time and harvest; so that all the 
earth is thy Bible, and all the varied experiences that are 
taking place under the guidanee of thy laws are revelations 
of thy will, as well as of thy power and of thy wisdom. 

We rejoice that thus we are not separated from thee: and 
though we do not understand the unknown and invisible 
face of Jehovah, yet day by day we meet thee, and speak 
with thee, and are spoken unto, and ministered unto, by thy 
servants which are the laws that run to and fro fulfilling thy 
behests. 

We thank thee for all the year; for its abundant harvests; 
and for its exemption from widespread, wasting sicknesses. 
We thank thee for all the mercies of the field and of the 
store ; for all the mercies of home; for all the mercies in the 
town, in the city, and in the whole great land; for all the 
restraining mercies by which we have been saved from intes- 
tine commotion and violent eruption; for all thy positive 
favors by which justice has been administered, and by which 
prosperity has been increased in our land. 

We thank thee, especially, that thou art teaching us how 
to take trouble as a benefit, and how to cure self-indulgence 
by industry, and how, more and more, to thrive by restraint. 
We rejoice that thou dost prune, as well as dig about and 
enrich ; and that thou dost reach forth thy timely hand, and 


cut back the extravagance of men, and teach them the 


limits of their power; and with moderation and forbearance 
dost educate them to better citizenship, to better self-gov- 


ernment, and for a better preparation of the gospel itself in 


their own souls. 

We thank thee especially, too, that thou hast made this a 
year of enterprise in things intellectual, in things social, and 
in religious life; and that thou art answering the desire 
which has been steadily increasing and coming up from all 
thy people, for the reviving of thy work ; and that thou art, 
to an unusual extent, calling men to the thought, not alone 
of the best things for the life that now is, but also of the best 
estate for that life which is to come. 

We thank thee for that large degree of kindness and favor 
with which thou hast inspired the whole community; and 
that, whereas, in times gone by, the coming of thy kingdom 
in power hath brought forth violent opposition and wrath, 
thou art binding the wrath of men, and art preventing the 
enkindling of their passions, and leading them with kindness 
to look upon the things that they have despised. 

And now we pray that thou wilt be pleased to guide and 
govern all those influences that are unfolding this people. 
We pray, especially, that thou wilt infuse a spirit of kind- 
ness and confidence into the hearts of all the citizens of this 
great nation. We thank thee that we have been preserved 
from war. We thank thee that we have been brought 
through strait and difficult ways back again to concord; and 
we pray that the outward and visible harmony which has re- 
turned to these States, that sought to be scattered, may crow 
and develop, and that there may be no more prejudice, and 
no more mi tandings through ignorance. Grant that 
the law of violence may be unknown henceforth through all 
Build up, therefore, all those interests which are 
common to men, all those interests which are reciprocal, 
and which teach men how much they depen! upon each 
other. 

We pray that thou wilt favor all wholesome enterprises, 
and encourage all efforts for the upbuilding of wise institu- 
tions; all efforts for the cleansing of morals; all efforts 
for the purging of laws and governments: all efforts for 
bringing back wise judges and magistrates who shall be 
faithful to their public trusts; all efforts for the beautifica- 
tion of this great land. Inspire in the hearts of this great 
people a love for their homes, for their institutions, and for 
this land of their birth or of their adoption. We pray that 
thou wilt cause this vast commonwealth to grow in all 
truth and honor and fidelity ; in all industry and prosperity 
therein; in,@ll true statesmanship, and kindliness therein; 
in all duty toward those round about them, or in their midst, 
who are weak and ready to perish. We pray that this nation 
may stand, not with gauntleted hands, defying other nations, 
but with open palm bearing blessings to them. Grant that 
the day may speedily come when nations, recognizing their 
common relations, shall help each other. 

O, for the days of generosity among nations! O, for the 
days of truth instead of craft! O, for the days of fellowship 
instead of conflict! We believe they shall come. Advance, 
in thine own way, and in thine own time, that blessed day of 
prediction, when all the earth shall be filled with the Spirit 


of God; when righteousness shall be the stability of the 
times; when peace, with intelligence and justice, shall rule 
the world. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Amen. 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


“And wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability of thy 
times, and strength of salvation.’’—ISA. xxxiii. 6. 


HAVE chosen this as a fit suggestion, and 

leading very properly to the discussion, on such 
a day as this, of a theme of great national interest—I 
mean, Our Common Schools. The democratic wave, 
the coming and career of which was prophesied by 
De Tocqueville a long time ago, has uot run its course; 
nor cau we yet even discern what this great atrial 
wave will do and accomplish. We are as men who 
stand in the month of April, with no other experience 
than that which they have derived from March and 
April, attempting to iuterpret what will probably be 
the fruit of Augustand September. The influences of 
classes of picked men upon government, upon public 
policy, upon morality, isnot growing less. Aristocracy 
is only a part of democracy; and though it has devel- 
oped itself sometimes separately, that was abnormal; 
and the final conditions in which the whole body of 
citizens shall have influential relations to public iuter- 
ests will be, as best, worst, and intermediate—just as 
now. So there will always be classes; but they will 
not always be determinate, incommunicative, forti- 
fied against each other. The common thought of the 
whole body of citizens is having more and more in- 
fluence upon the public welfare, and is itself stimu- 
lating and developing specialties and specialists—for 
right-rooted specialists are the stems which democ- 
racy itself throws out for its own sake, just as the 
uppermost part of a plant that stands in the air 
is in the air for the sake of the root under ground 
as much as for the sake of the trunk that is above 
ground; and the high are the servants of the low 
in every well-ordered community where the blood 
circulates freely from extremity to extremity. The 
spread of democracy is only a phrase indicating that 
the whole population of nations is becoming intelli- 
gent enough to exert an influence upon public policy 
and public affairs. These have always been influenced 
by as many as knew how to think, to plan, and to 
execute; and the number of such is steadily increas- 
ing in every civilized nation. The multiplication of 
thinkers, and the necessity of acting by legislation 
and executive influence, under the approbation of the 
mighty whole, as well as the select few, is working 
changes which now we cannot estimate, and whose 
future is utterly beyond conjecture. 

The progressive intelligence of the whole of society 
is the peculiar work of our age. We were not the 
first who thought education necessary to men; but 
we are the first who have attempted to carry out tbe 
nobler proposition, that intelligence is necessary to 
mankind. In every age, there have been most ad- 
mirable endeavors to educate classes of men for the 
sake of the public weal; but only in our times has 
there been an effort to educate society itself, all the 
way down, reversing the movarchical conception that 
the gifts of God are through kings and governments 
to the common people, and taking the true—the 
American—doctrine, that the gifts of God are through 
the common people to kings and governments, all the 
way up. 

Adopting that idea, or policy, we are developing in 
this land, from the bottom upward, a system of edu- 
cation. And though it is not in the line of my sub- 
ject, I will say incidentally, that, under the peculiar 
influences which conduct public affairs in this age and 
land, the higher schools—the colleges and universities 
—must ask leave to bein health and prosperity from 


the health and prosperity of the lower, clear down to 


the common, schools. While it is said that colleges 
promote common school education, it is just as true 
that common school education promotes colleges. 
They are reciprocal. For 1 take it that the arterial 
blood which runs all through the body would give 
out if it were not for the venous blood which comes 
back to supply its place when it has been a#rated; 
and if there should be a fight between the college and 
the common school, it would be like a fight between 
the veins and the arteries, which are both parts of that 
current which carries life through and through the 
whole system. 

I do not undervalue the spiritual work of Christian 
churches. I do not leave unestimated the develop- 
ment, the higher culture of specialists. I am far 
from declaring it wise to attempt giving to the 
whole people all the education which it is best 
to give to some. You might as well say that, in an 
army, every soldier should be a general, or every 
private an officer, as to say that the whole mass of 
society, and every member of it, should have that 
special education which belongs to certain men. So- 
ciety does not need that its servants should be all 
alike. It serves itself better by dividing itself. We 
are preparing some men for one special work, others 
for other special work, and so on; but all are working 
in a common sympathy, aud for the common weal. 

And university education is never to be neglected; 
nor is it in the slightest degree to be disesteemed. I 
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do not underrate the value of the great scientific de- 
velopments of ourage. Neither do I fail to estimate 
that in science which is most significant aud least ap- 
preciated—its method. If I were to introduce into the 
building art a new rule, according to which an inch 
should not be an inch, and a foot should not be a foot, 
everything which has been built would be changed by 
the application of this newrule. It would either in- 
crease or decrease the altitude—not the positive, but 
the estimated altitude. And this new method of 
thinking and of proving is the sphinx of to-day. No 
man can tell what that shadow means which it throws 
far forward of itself. 

Ido not underestimate either the achievements or 
the methods of science; but I regard all things as 
factors in the development of the whole body of cit- 
izeos to a larger degree of intelligence. They are 
working together for that; and intelligence, universal 
and continuous, will form an atmosphere in which all 
moral and intellectual progress will be estimated and 
exalted. Universal intelligence will give a summer 
temperature to science, to art, to morality, to religion 
itself (which is as much the child of intelligence as in- 
telligence is the child of religion), and to all wise pub- 
lic policy. 

Therefore, every section of society, in turn, as it 
grows, if it grows to any considerable degree, has its 
period of euthusiasm. -As wine (that is wine) has to 
have its period of fermentation, so every development 
in human life has to bave that benign and saccharine 
fermentation, enthusiasm. We have political enthu- 
siasm, and we carry society through most dangerous 
passes by it. We carry society over new roads, which 
are rough and hard to tread, by enthusiasm. We have 
commercial enthusiasms, and we have their reactions. 
Great developments in society have, in their turn, en- 
thusiasms. To-day, it is for building railroads. Enthu- 
siasm not being a mensurable quality, and not having 
been studied in regular forms, may carry one section 
of industry too far: but it carries it, and it is, on the 
whole, with its incidental reactions or losses, a great 
gain. With us there are enthusiasms in productive- 
ness, as well as in commerce. We have enthusiasms 
of morals, by which temperance, for instance, to-day, 


becomes a subject of national thought. We have 
enthusiasms of amusement. Now, it is music; and 
the whole land sings, or plays, or whistles. Now it is 


billiards, or rifle-shooting. Then it is boating, or bat- 
ting. 

So one or another thing comes up. Asin asymphony, 
one element of the theme rises and holds sway, and, 
gradually subsiding, gives rise to another; so, in the 
movement of free human society, one interest rises 
and then another, as one wave lifts itself, and crests, 
and sparkles, aud subsides, to give place to the follow- 
ing wave. 

Now, we have never yet had our enthusiasm for 


common schools; and we must have a revival there. 


By a revival, we mean a social enthusiasm for any 
great absorbing purpose. We have never had aroused 
the enthusiasm of this nation, in its wholeness, ac- 
cording to the measure of the interests that belong to 
this subject, and according to the feeling that actually 
exists with regard to it—a feeling which is like oil 
where wells have not been sunk—full of light, but 
lying in darkness, and unused. We have the material 
in this nation for the most tremendous ground-swell 
that any nation ever felt on the, subject of popular 
intelligence, by which there shall be a renovation of 
institutions, an elevation of idea, and a stimulation of 
zeal in common schools such as was never known, and 
such as shall make this people what it has never been, 
and what it else can never be—for a people unedu- 
cated is like an iron mountain whose ore is unwrought. 

In order to make this enthusiasm, if it is to be con- 
tinuous, wholesome without reactions, and destined 
to result in permanent institutions, four things are 
necessary: First, that the education to which it 
prompts shall be common ; second, that it shall be so 
conducted as to enable men of all poli‘ical faiths to 
unite in it; third, that it shall secure the sympathy of 
all religious sects; and fourth, that by its intrinsic 
merit it shall continue to inspire national confidence 
and national enthusiasm. 

1. The schools (for I am speaking of common schools 
and their more immediate affiliations of graded and 
academic institutions) of this nation must be common 
and universal. They must be common in this sense: 
that they shall be put abundantly where they are 
most needed—that is, where there are the most chil- 
dren, and where they are the least able to help them- 
selves. It is not enough that Boston has magnificent 
schools; it is not enough that Chicago, and New York, 
and Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, and Baltimore, have 
schools; it is desirable that they should—for many 
other reasons than those which ordinarily occur to us: 
but the seattered populations, the outlying popula- 
tions, the emigrant populations, the colored popula- 
tions, of this pation, are more needy than the pop- 
ulations of our great centers, in that they are more 
ignorant, or, at least, less able to originate schools 
and supply themselves with adequate teachers; anda 
common school system for the United States must 
take into consideration the necessities of that part of 
the population who are the least cultured and the 
least able to help themselves to culture. As the royal 
law is, Help first those who most necd help, the cbil- 
dren of the poor should be helped before the children 
of the rich, and the children of the ignorant before 


the children of the intelligent. We should begin in 
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this sense at the bottom, just as the Gospel began at 
the bottom; for be sure that any system which is 
strong enough to take care of the poorest and the 
most difficult to reach will be strong enough, a fortio- 
ri, to take care of the intelligent classes. If we 
set a gauge anywhere, it must be one that shall bring 
out not alone the intelligence of the upper classes, 
but that of the lowest classes; and in this sense our 
system of American schools must be common. 

There must also be enough of them. There must be 
accommodations enough for the whole; and these ac- 
commodations must be ample, comfortable, and 
wholesome. It ought to be considered a misdemeanor 
and a crime to poison anybody. It is so, when it is 
done from revenge, and to people one by one; but to 
poison two hundred boys and girls in a common 
school is not less a misdemeanor and a crime, though 
it may be done under the designation of intelligence 
and philanthropy. Schools in which ten are put 
where one should be; schools that are no representa- 
tive of the average skill and refinement and comfort 
-of the whole community; schools that are the crucial 
tests of endurance to the poor little urchins—are a 
shame; and if we are ever to bave schools that shall 
enlist the enthusiasm of the community, they must be 
ample enough, and beautiful enough, and airy enough, 
and wholesome enough, to command the approbation 
of science, and of all who have to do with them. 

We are also to make them common by making them 
better than any other schools. If there was ever a 
method adapted to make division throughout the 
community in the interest of the favored, and adverse 
to the unfavored, classes, that by which bad common 

‘schools are instituted for the children of the poor, 
while, over against them, are established flourishing 
private schools for the children of the rich, issucha 
method. If there is any wayby which to set about 
putting to shame the efforts of the common people, 
that is the way; and the only way to avoid this is to 
make the spread of intelligence the work of the whole 
community, and to put the resources of the whole at 
the command of the commissioners of education. The 
solid wealth of the whole community sbould be 
drawn upon for the support of common schools. It is 
a shame for the State of New York, it is ashame for 
the city of New York or Brooklyn, to make jails and 
call them schools; to make holes and call them halls; 
to make the schools miserable by giving them the 
poorest teachers because these can be had for the 
poorest pay, while they offer them no bonor and no 


. opportunity; and thus to make the whole so uoisome, 


$80 restricted, and so mean, thate-men are tempted pot 
only, but driven, to make better schools for the chil- 
dren of the select and aristocratic, leaving these lazar- 
houses to the children of the unwashed democracy. 
It is an abomination! And in behalf of my brother 
just landed on these shores; in behalf of the laboring 
man who is striving against fortune, and whose whole 
ambition in life is to put his boys or girls where he has 
always longed to be, but never could be; in behalf, 
not only of the unthinking and the ignorant, but also 
of the intellectual classes; in behalf of the system of 
common schools of the continent, I say that every 
city, and especially every city of the North, that as- 
sumes to lead, and is proud of leadership, in this mat- 
ter, should make the common school so rich, so large, 
so ample, so beautiful in its endowments, and so fruit- 
ful in its results, that a private school could not live 
under the drip of it. 
If there were no other considerations, we are bound 
ito make our common schools ample and attractive 
‘because there are indirect results, political and social, 
ifrom educating the children of the rich and the chil- 
dren of the poor, of all parties and of all sects, in 
schools together. Itis indispensable that every gen- 
eration should set out witb this; not that their chil- 
dren should come to know each other by any of those 
after discriminations or differences which growth 
produces, but that they should learn to esteem each 
other, and to sympathize with each other in regard to 
the fundamental elements of human life; and in pass- 
ing through the common school together they gain 
this start. Putting your dunces, and my dunces, and 
-everybody’s dunces into the common school, where 
they do not weigh one whit more for their name; 
where, no matter how rich their fathers may be, they 
‘are no richer than the spelling-book makes them; 
where, whatever may be their position out of school, 
every one of them has to achieve his position in school 
by what he is and by what he can do—this is a good 
measure to begin with. This is an influence that rubs 
men together in the meal; that, in all after life, tends 
to mellow growths, to smooth attritions, to generate 
sympathies which shall hold men together in a com- 
mon league of civility. 
The common school is not just what the boy learns 
‘out of the spelling-book, the arithmetic, or the copy- 
book: the common school is a moulding trough where 
we make up the whole original batch. After that is 
done you can make what you havea mindto. You 
can mould itas you please. It is to be all dough of 
one kind at first, and then you can take some of it, 
and sweeten it, and make cake of it; of some you can 
make biscuit; of some loaves, etc.—though all the 
different varieties come from the one original flour. 
The common schools should be madé so that the 
whole under-population and the whole upper-popula- 
tion, the whole juvenile army—can walk through it 
together; and to undertake to march a triumphal pro- 
cession into a city through a rat-hole would not be 


more absurd that to build squalid houses, and provide 
miserable accommodations where children are to be 
brought together and sorted and classed (except as to 
their attainments), the children of the poor being 
placed on one side, and over against them the children 
of the rich. It would be disintegrating. It would be 
sowing the seeds of discord and jealousy. 

Our common schools lie at the foundation of the 
commonwealth, as intelligence lies at the foundation 
of civilization; and by the mingling in them of the 
children of the rich and the poor, the two classes are 
shorn of their injurious tendencies; for everybody is 
willing that his friend should come to honor. When 
my friend comes to honor, I bave a dividend of it. 
Boys that go to thecommou school together become in- 
terested in one another; and what is the result ? How 
is it in college ? When a Class goes out the class-spirit 
follows them; and as one goes up, and another goes 
up, the class grows proud. Those who have not gone 
up are glad that their fellows have. And when out of 
the common school where there are kindly feelings, a 
man starts in life, and meets with success, his 
companions rejoice at it. ‘* Well, is it so ?’’ one says. 
‘He used to sit at the same bench with me. Iam 
going to visit him, and see if he is the same good fel- 
low that he was when he sat by my side.””’ The sym- 
pathies that are formed in the common school in 
childhood extend to manhood in tbat way.. I know 
that childhood friendships are thought to be poor 
things; I know it is thought that they do not go far; 
and it would be better for us if they went a great ways 
further than they do; but one thing is certain, that, 
though they may perish in the using, no true man is 
other than regretful to find out by experience that the 
world is such that the generous enthusiasms of child- 
hood cannot be carried all the way through life. 

And so our common schools, in these various ways, 
tend to produce a common feeling, not only in the city 
and in the state, but in the nation, and bind together 
a people as they never cau be bound together by ex- 
terior appliances. Thenation must be bound together 
by cohesive attraction and elective affinity, or else it 
will be disintegrated and scattered. 

2. Our common schools must be so constituted as to 
unite all political parties in their enthusiastic support. 
Their existence ought not to depend upon the caprice 
of ever-shifting parties. Our schools ought not to be 
like floats in the harbors, with variable tides, that ride 
high when the tide is in, and nuzzle in the mud when 
the tide is out. They should be delivered from any 
such mutations. Their general scope, their machin- 
ery, should not be subject to the alternations of party. 
You cauuuot preyent any great public interest from 
becoming a theme of consideration; but it does not 
follow that because every party will. first or last, be 
called to act on the common school questivu, 1t will 
attempt to do so by its own party machinery. I say, 
let the work be carried forward by departments 
which shall not themselves be subject to the dictation 
of any party. 

Above all, political influence should not be suffered 
to officer and control the schools. It is an outrage to 
put into the hands of incompetent men the care of 
children as a political reward. If Goliath is to be 
slain, it is a shame to send a wet-nurse to do it; and if 
a babe is born, it is a shame to send David or Goliath 
to suckle it. Fit things for fit functions. For ade- 
partment of education in a community to be officered 
by the hirelings and offscourings of political combina- 
tions is blasphemy against the Holy Ghost of intelli- 
gence; and parties ought to be considered as having 
committed. not a blunder, but a sacrilegious crime, 
that attempt to give the sacred fire of education into 
unpriestly hands—into the keeping of men whose 
mouths are foul and whose hands are unclean. And 
when I think of some of the revelations in cities not 
far from this of blackmail, and favoritism, and worse, 
wrought by those who were set up as the bighpriests 
of culture, while . am glad that the remedy was quick, 
the caustic thorough, I cannot but, remember that 
what was done in the dry tree may be done in the 
green one again, and take warning against the danger 
of putting the great interests of common school educa- 
tion into the hands of men with no other qualification 
than that they are castaway politicians. 

3. The common schools must be so constituted that 
men of all religious creeds, and of no creed at all, 
shall send their children to them without fear of pro- 
pagandism. These schools, in other words, must be 
absolutely specialized. We must not call them, nor 
pretend to call them, religious institutions, in any tech- 
nical sense of that term. In a larger, and very just 
sense, all things are religious. In the sense in which 
all things work together for good to mankind, all 
things are religious, because directly or indirectly 
they are wheels ina right movement which we cannot, 
by reason of limitation, discern, but which is unitary ; 
but, in the ordinary sense of the term, the common 
school must not be regarded as a religious institution. 
It is secular, it must be kept secular, and it must be 
guarded against anything that shall make it other 
than secular. 

On that ground, and no other, we can have national 
schools. It is not just that I should be taxed for the 
education of my boy, whom I cannot send to the 
comm-=n school for fear that his couscience will be 
perverted. It is not fair that I should be compelled to 
choose between ignorance in my child, or education 
for him in a sectarian school where he will be taught 


things that I abhor. Jt is not fair for me aud my 


neighbors, because we are in the majority, to compel 
the Jew, who is a citizen like me, a tax-payer like me, 
and a free citizen like me, having all the mghts and 
immunities that [ have, to pay money that his children 
may have read day by day the New Testament in 
which he does not believe. It is not right for me to 
read my Protestant Bible in a common school where 
my Catholic fellow citizens are obliged to send their 
children, when they do not believe the Protestant ver- 
sion is a faithful interpretation of the Word of God. 
Aud it is not right, if a Roman Catholic population 
are in the ascendency, that they should read their 
Douay Bible in the common schools, and compel {the 
children of us Protestants to hear it. Fair play! That 
is the doctrine. Fair play! But it is not fair thats 
majority should determine the religious teaching of 
the minority ; and this you do, if you put religion into 
the schools. 

Again, if you make them religious mstitutions you 
have Church and State at once—you have the State 
taking care of the religion of the children, and you 
have the people taxed to do it. But if you make the 
common schvols secular institutions for the inculea- 
tion of human knowledge they are not subject to this 
criticism. The State has a right to a system of educa- 
tion which shall lay the toundation of its own pros= 
perity, and prevent its decline and overthrow. 
Intelligence in a commonwealth is the only condition 
of the stability of that commonwealth; and therefore 
the State, for reasons of self-preservation, has a right 
to insist upon such institutions as shall give secular 
and State-saving knowledge to the children of its 
citizens; but it must not go beyond that. 

Does this make a “‘ godless school”? In one sense it 
does; but as civilization develops special funetions 
there must be special organs to perform them. That 
is the law of development, evolution, or growth. We 
cannot perform by any one body all the functions of 
the State. The Senate Chamber and the House of 
Representatives cannot do everything. There must 
be special departments for special functions, all having 
relation, ultimately, to the central government. And 
in the education of the community there is mother 
work, there is church work, and there is common 
school work; but because we urge, for reasons of 
policy and necessity, that the common schools -should 
only take up such and such parts of the education of 
the child, do we therefore disown the other parts, or 
throw them out ? 

When I say that the object of the grindstone is 
simply to put an edge one scythe, dol therefore say 
that the blacksmith who makes the scythe has no 
business to evit, and that the grinder condemns all 
the other artificers who make the instrument? I say 
that the grindstone is to put an edge on the scythe, 
ava that the anvil is for making the scythe on which 
to put an edge 

I do not then tave the ground that the child can be 
educated without relisious cultuls say that a chila 
is not educated who has not physica: oqucation, social 
education, intellectual education, industsig) edueation 
professional education, aud spiritval edw.ation. It 
requires the unfolding of every eleteng jn man to 
make him perfectly educated. And the question jg 
Can you unfold all these by one institutn, » Must 
you not pnt the cbild through different instittions> 

Now, the common school does not under. e to 
educate the whole man. It takes him just as fa asi 
necessary in order to make him a citizen; and th, it 
says to the household, to the father, and to the prie. 

‘‘ You must do the rest.’’ The State gives the educa 
tion which is essential to citizenship; but it cannot 
transcend those limits without violating that separate- 
ness of the Church from the State which the ages have 
vindicated and shown to be wise. 

When men say that the common school is godless, 
I say, ‘lt is, in the same way that a hatter’s or a tin- 
per’s shop is godless.”” Suppose I should open a shop 
for the manufacture of chairs, and a man should come 
in and say, “Do you manufacture Bibles ?’—and I 
should answer, ‘“‘No; I mauufacture chairs.” And 
suppose he should say, “Then this is a godless, irre- 
ligious shop !” 

The common school does not take away from young 
people the religious element: it merely says, ‘* That 
must be provided for by other instruments.” In the 
great scheme of the division of labor, the work of 
providing a perfect education is divided among the 
parent, the school-teacher, and the religious teacher. 
The common school does by religion just what it does 
by the various trades, by farming. by art, by engineer= 
ing, by the profession of law, or by the ministry: it 
specializes its own functions without damaging any 
others which it leaves to other organizations. It does 
not forbid the churches from exercising their long- 
claimed duty. So far as the churches are concerned, 
if they choose to have parochial schools there is no 
law against it; though, as a matter of policy, I think 
it unwise. To attempt to make the church a spiritual 
Noah’s ark—an organization for every element in 
human life—is to load the church down at such a rate 
that it can never live and travel. The church is a 
stimulating, vitalizing point of influence; but it can- 
not undertake the management of all those interests 
which are developed by its vitality. 

There is an attempt to go back to the habit of the 
medizval times in this matter. The earliest institu- 
tion that we bave any account of was the family; and 
in the family, the State, religion, all things, inbered. 


| In the pastoral life the head of the family was chief, 
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‘king, priest, lawyer, merchant, master of the flock, 
factotum. That did very well for the pastoral life; 
but as soon as society began to grow, differentiation 
compelled a division of functions; and religion and 
statesmanship were no longer confined to the family. 

Jewish theocracy at a later period also perished by 
its own growth. It slew itself by being prosperous. 
For it is true of some things that when they have 
done their work they perish. When the bean comes 
up it has two great fat leaves; and they are a very 
good reservoir for food for the plant until it can have 
leaves that are better; but the moment these two 
leaves have fed the plant so that it throws out other 
and better leaves, they, exhausted, curl up, drop off, 
and die. The sign that they have done their work is 

- that they are dead and gone. And that which is true 
of the bean is true of the institutions of society. If 
they are good fur anything they will do their work 
and get away with themselves. 

In medizval times the church had in itself almost 
everything. Books were published by the monks, 
who had time to write them, and multiply copies, 
when they were more precious than their weight in 
gold; but the printing-press took the making of books 
out of the hands of monks, and the convent was no 
longer a publishing house. Even then, however, the 
ehurch had in it the training of most of the men who 
were trained to knowledge; but schools and colleges 
grew up by the very influence of the church; and 
they soon took out of the hands of the church the 
higher forms of education. The church supervised 

them; but the function itself was performed by a dis- 
tinct agency. 

And so the different departments of the university 
sprang up—a collective body made up of special or- 
gans, or a general institution composed of special in- 
stitutions, Scientific, technical, and other schools 
bave arisen, one after another; and these the church 
has lost out because it could not keep them. Being 
born in it they grew out of it. If anything is sbown 
by the analogy of God’s providence it is that the 
church is not meant to be a great organization in 
which all the funetions of life shall be performed 

under churchly rule; that, on the other hand, the 
church is to be a power, a stimulating influence, as 
light and heat are. Growths are to take place from 
their own roots; but a stimulating influence is to come 
to them from the Center of religious influence. 

We do not deny to thechurch the privilege of doing, 
if it chooses, in a bungling way, that which can be 
done better; for there is no taw against being un- 
skillful. But we say it is not wise for the church to 
assume the function of the secular education of so- 

_ ciety; and we thereby take nothing from the church 
that it is not the better for losing. 

4. The common schoo! should be {ntrinsically so 
good as to feed and justify the popular enthusiasm 
for it. In order * this, it is uot enough to teach the 
child to read, tv Write, and to cipher. Reading, writ- 
ing, and cipsering are three keys: that is to say, they 
are not Anowledge, but they are the keys by which 
you can open the door where knowledge is to be 
found. T’ Bive a child what is ordinarily called a 
- commo" school education is to give him very little. 
It is etter than notbing, but it is only that. There 

to be contemplated in all American common 
- go¥Ols primarily the giving to the child a knowledge 
_. himself. It is a shame to teach the child merely 
what mountains, rivers, and continents are, or what 
is the geography of Asia and Africa, while he stands 
in the presence of the teacher unknown to himself, 
though his very life depends upon his knowledge of 
‘ himself—while he knows nothing of the mountains 
and the gulf streams that are within his own organi- 
‘ Zation, and of their relations to existence and to 
virtue. 
You cannot give a complete physiological education 
to the child in the common school; but you certainly 
can teach bim what are the great fundamental in- 
stincts and functions of physical organization iu life; 
and the state has a right to teach this for reasons of 
health and for reasons of purity, and as a means of 
making better citizens. There is no ignorance so un- 
accountable, so deplorable, and so much to be depre- 
eated as the ignorance of men in respect to the 
structure and functions of their bodies. Men are left 
to grope and stumble in regard to the things which 
pervert them, body and soul, because their body is to 
' them a terra incognita—a continent unexplored. Men 
are straining every nerve to discover the sources of 
the Nile, when they are ignorant of the very sources 
of life in themselves. It is a shame and asin that a 
boy should know nothing of himself when he comes 
out of the school, nothing when he comes out of the 
academy, and almost nothing when he comes out of 
the college. 
The history and government of one’s own country 
come under precisely the same line of remark. The 
American common schools give to a child some infor- 
mation respecting the country in which he dwells, the 
#Zovernment that is over him, and his relations to the 
society to which he belongs, and in which he is to ful- 
fill a part. For schools maintained by the state, whose 
ouly reason for having schools is that it may prepare 
men for citizenship, to leave the child utterly ignorant 
of the elements that make the citizen, and the duty 
of the citizen—this is exquisite absurdity. There are 
beginning to be treatises on these subjects; the idea of 
‘the need which exists in this direction is beginning to 
be fruitful in many minds; but I do not know where 


there isany common school in which there is catechism 
as to a citizen’s duty. How much do children know 
of what this government is? They are taught to 
swing a red flag on the Fourth of July, to hate kings, 
and to love arepublic; but how many of them know 
the difference in powers between the President in 
Washington, and Queen Victoria in Great Britain? 
We are taught to run after names; but how little do 
we know of what they signify. 

Once more. This vital and American scheme of 
common schouls should make provision for the instruc- 
tion of its inmates in fundamental morality. This 
comes under the necessity that every citizen should 
know bow to live well with his fellow men. As the state 
gives education for its preservation, it becomes a part 
of its preservation that its citizens should be educated 
to know their duties to each other and to the state; 
and, therefore, truth, honor, purity, reverence, fidel- 
ity, industry, frugality, temperance, moderation, 
charity and kindliness—ail these are political ele- 
ments. They are elements of a kind without which 
polities and national life could not exist. They are 
sinews that give power and tension to the muscle. 
They hold the body together. If it were not for these 
so-called ‘‘ minor morals,’’ society and the state would 
go down asa sand heap. These are the things which 
the newspapers seldom think it necessary to notice; 
they are the things which the common school does not 
teach; and I hold that while the state must not teach 
sectarian and technical religion, it should teach the 
relations of men to each other. The mogality of re- 
ligion, its ethical element, should be taught under the 
care of the state in every common school in this 
nation. 

Were these conditions fulfilled all graduates of the 
common school would have enough of the elements 
of literature to help themselves; they would have a 
knowledge of their own structure of brain, of stomach, 
of heart, of lungs; of what labor and reaction mean; 
of the reasons of laws and institutions; of the duties 
which they owe to the commonwealth; of those pri- 
mary virtues which teach them bow to live in ghe house 
hold, in the neighborhood, in the township, and in the 
whole nation. That is the education which this gov- 
ernment owes to every child that is born on the con- 
tinent. Not only does the State owe this to its chil- 
dren, but it is its duty to see that no executor or 
administration cheats them out of the dividend of their 
rights. Not only must the State see to it that every 
boy and girl has a right to education, but if adrunken 
father or mother does not know enough to give edu- 
cation to the child the State mnst sce to it that he has- 
it. And if venal fathers and mothers would rather 
hire their children out for money than vive them an 
education, the State must see to it that these children 
are not defrauded out of this great dividend by such 
venal fathers and mothers. For, although men talk 
about thesanctity of fatherhood and motherhood, and 
about the sacredness of the rights of the household, I 
say that no household, and no father or mother, has a 
right to do a wrong so hateful and so hideous as that 
of training a helpless child in vice and crime, and 
dooming it to perdition in this life, and to damnation 
in the life to come. And if the State has one power 
supereminent over every other, it is that which under 
every consideration of religion, of morality, of virtue, 
of philanthropy, should hold its shield, flashing light 
by its own reflection, over the head of every ignoraut, 
helpless, unprotected child, until every dark place on 
the continent is illumined, and every child of poverty 
shall have received from its mother-State, its father- 
State, the legacy precious above every other—a 
knowledge of itself, a knowledge of its country, and 
a knowledge of its fellows. 


Che Church. 


The Methodists claim that they have. in their 
Sunday-schools in Salt Lake City eight hundred Mor- 
mon children. No “ Revelations’ can make good the 
damage which these children will do to Mormonism. 


The influence of religious association upon 
people who have been politically estranged is noticed 
by the Southern Methodist, which says that “the men 
who have mingled most with their brethren of the 
Church North in their religious meetings and other- 
wise are the men who are the most favorable to fra- 
ternity.”’ 


Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson, of Christ Church, 
New York, has accepted an invitation from the prin. 
cipal Episcopal parish in New Orleans. The Louisian- 
ians could hardly have made a more discreet selection, 
and we believe that Dr. Thompson’s presence in New 
Orleans will exert an excellent influence upon all the 
other Protestant churches in the Crescent City. 


The London Methodist has set denominational 
papers a good example by opening.its columns to sug- 
gestions as to the best way to promote mental culture 
among the young people in church congregations. The 
question is an important one upon this side of the 
water, and is all the more urgent because nearly every 
congregation has many young people, cultured men 
and women, organization, buildings—everything but 


which they are not occupied with religious purposes. 
The means most frequently suggested in the Method- 
ist’s columns was the literary society, and of course 
the already overburdened minister, was expected to 
conduct it. We mention these two facts, the former 
as an excellent suggestion and the latter by way of 
warning. 


A writer in the Universalist calls attention to 
the change in the method of revivalists—a change 
which enables Universalists to sympathize with the 
revival work of other denominations. He says: *“* Love 
is acknowledged as the stronger and diviner motive. 
Dogmatism is kept measurably in the background. 
The grace of God and spiritual] needs of the soul are the 
principal elements relied upon. It is less sectarian, less 
erroneous and selfish than any hitherto known among 
our evangelical brethren. On their present ground 
we can coUperate, and wish them God-speed; and if 
they are still so exclusive as to fail to reciprocate, we 
can go on, as did Paul, when his discipleship was 
called in question by the elders at Jerusalem, and 
prove by the soul-fruits of our labor that the Holy 
Ghost is with us, blessing our prayers and preaching."’ 


The evolutionists have found an ally in the 
church and in & most unexpected neighborhood. The 
Catholic Telegraph claims that material evolution is 
not in any sense contrary to the faith as it was delivered 
by the fathers; that St. Augustine virtually taught the 
development of life from inorganic matter, and that 
most of the founders of the Church believed the 
“ days” of creation were periods of almost indefinite 
length. The editor claims that religion has nothing 
to do with these questions, her only interest being in 
the soul, which can have been created only by God. 
Should this position be sustained and promulgated 
at Rome, what a strange change of positions there 
would be among the churches! Stranger things have 
happened, but none which could create more astonish- 


become the champion of science. a 
In the London Jnquirer the Rev. William Henry 
Channing, who seems in his appreciation of Mr. 
Moody to be an exception among Unitarians, asks his 
brethren the following question, which need not be 
considered by Unitarians alone: ‘ Finally, let one 
more question be frankly put and answered: ‘If this 
unlettered man—this man of one book, the Bible; this 
man of one method, conversion; this man of one 
weapon, loving trust; this man with one aim, hearty 
fellowship— has been able to rouse into action the 
dormant energies of all evangelical Christendom as 
he has done and is doing, ought not we Liberal Chris- 
tians, with our glorious gospel of real glad tidings— 
our faith so bright, so large, so free, so generous—to 
be able to guide those energies onward to an ever- 
widening good?” Were we but as faithful to our 
‘Yea and Amen’ as our evangelical friends are faith- 
ful to their mingled ‘Yea and Nay,’ might we not 
help to transform Christendom into a new world?” 


of the work among the Chinese in Nevada. The mis- 
sionary, Ah For, is a Christian Chinaman who is fully 
trusted by bis countrymen, and so sincere is their de- 
sire to hear him that they have defrayed half the cost 
of the erection of his chapelsat Carson and VirginiaCity, 
Ah For preaches on Sundays and teaches on the even- 
ings of the week-days. The Bishop modestly declares 
that this Chinese Christian is more useful than he could 
be even if he understood the language of the hearers. Of 
similar interest is the announcement that two hun- 


| dred and fifty converted Chinamen in San Francisco 


have formed a “ Christian Union,” and are working 
for the conversion of their brethren. The Woman’s 
Board of Foreign Missions (Presbyterian) report that 
excellent results have followed their work among the 
Chinese women and children of California. If, from the 
converts secured by these different efforts, there can 
be selected some with missionary qualifications, hopes 
for the Christianization of China will be strengthened. 


The Interior offers the most practical suggestion 
which has yet been made upon the work of reaching 
the poor with religious ministrations. It asks: “Might 
it not be a sacrifice acceptable to God for some of our 
wealthy families, in our large cities and elsewhere, to. 
take their letters from the prominent and prosperous 
churches, and enter the struggling mission churches 
as humble members? ... If the element of ‘good 
society’ in the humble clapboard mission were weighed 
against that of the grand church, it might, after all, 
appear that the preponderance is in favor of the clap- 
board mission. Not in French; not in the correct 
color of kids; not in graceful self-possession and 
charming polish, but in the presence of the Master. 
The masses Will never listen tou gospel preached down 
at them.” We would suggest that the place that the 
rich may vacate in the prominent churches be filled. 
by poor.men and women, that the prosperous mem- 
bers busy themselves in inviting such people, and 
self-appointed committees with liberal hearts and del- 
icacy enough to be close-mouthed, when occasion 
requires, should see that poor people might attend 
such churches without loss of self-respect. Secular 
clubs often select honorary members, and religious 
associations might bless and be blessed by following 


] 2 method of using its resources during the hours in | 


their example, 


ment than would ensue if the Catholic Church should | 


Bishop Whittaker gives an encouraging account — 
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Che 
{From Tuesday, Nov. 30, to Monday, Dec. 6.) | 


Michael C. Kerr, of Indiana, was elected Speaker 
df the House on Monday by an ample majority of his 
Democratic and some of his Liberal and Independent 
fellow members. It is admitted on all hands that he 
is a well-equipped parliamentarian, and eminently fit 
tc preside over the stormy scenes of which he is des- 
tined to be the central figure. He is forty-eight years 


old, a Pennsylvanian by birth, an undoubted hard- 


money man, a free-trader, and by tradition, at least, 
an extremist on the subject of State Rights. 


In the Tribune's daily edition for Saturday, 
Dec. 4th, is a valuable compilation of statislics con- 
cerning the Forty-fourth Congress, now in session, 
including even a brief personal sketch of each newly- 
elected Senator and Representative. From this and 
from the other published lists we condense a few of 
the more interesting facts. In the Senate there are 42 
Republicans, 29 Democrats, 2 Independents, and 1 
vacancy, for which Pinchback (Rep.) and McMillan 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, are contestants. In the House 
there are 101 Republicans, 177 Democrats, 5 Liberal 
Republicans, 4 Independent Republicans, 4 Indepen- 
dent Reformers, and 1 vacancy, two members elect 
from one district in Tennessee having died soon after 
their respective elections. In the Senate, therefore, 
the Republican majority is 11, and in the House the 
Democratic majority of 63. In the last Congress the 
Senate and House counted Republican majorities of 
21 and 105. It will be seen that the subdivisions of 
Independents, Liberals, etc., etc., are encouragingly 
numerous, but not strong enough as yet to hold the 
balance of power. 


Of the 17 new Senators 11 are lawyers, 4 are ex- 
Governors, 3 were in the Confederate army, and 1 was 
a Confederate Senator.. Of the 176 new Representa- 
tives 122 are lawyers, 31 merchants of various grades, 
4 physicians, 3 bankers, 2 editors, 6 farmers, and 2 
college professors. Twenty-seven ¢f them served in 
the Union army and 1 in the navy—this last being a 
colored man, Robert Smalls, of Charleston fame—dur- 
ing the war. Twenty-six were Confederate soldiers, 
so thatin the matter of veterans who have seen ser- 
vice there would be a tie were it not for Smalls. 
Several of the Southern members were in the Confed- 
erate Senate, Only 7 of the new members are foreign 
born. Sixty-nine received a college education, and 
with the exception of two or three colored members 
from the South who have learned to read since the 
war, nearly all had a fair education. Of the 366 
members of both Houses 176 have never before served 
in Congress, so that the proportion of “ green hands,” 
to use the sailor phrase, is unusually large. 


Sometime about nightfall on Saturday evening, 
William M. Tweed walked out of his house in Madison 
avenue, whither he had gone inthe charge of two 
deputy sheriffs, and has not been seen since by apy 
one who is willing to tell the police. Nearly all the 
respectable journals in the country can turn to their 
files and find predictions of just this very thing that 
has occurred. Nevertheless it was a momentary sur- 
prise when the news actually came. The law permits, 
or at least does not forbid, the Sheriff and the Warden 
of the prison to grant specia! privileges in the way of 
quarters und out-of-door excursions to prisoners who 
can pay for them, and as Tweed came emphatically 
within thjs category he was able to secure extraordi- 
nary favors. It has heen no secret that -ever since 
his transfer from  Blackwell’s Island to Lud- 
he bas been allowed to ride 
about town and visit bis family pretty much as 
he liked, and the successful execution of a plan of 
escape was under the circumstances only too easy. It 
all worked to a charm. Tweed sits sociably in the 
parlor for a few minutes with his custodians and some 
friends. Presently he says he will go upstairs and see 
his wife. Accordingly he goes, or is supposed to go, 
and when the officers ask for him a few minutes later 
no one has seen him. Tableau! The family of the 
fugitive aiding the officers to search the house, a 
general alarm telegraphed from the stations, and the 
human sub-strata of the metropolis drinking the old 
man’s health and wishing him luck. 


Governor Tilden has telegraphed to Sheriff 
‘Couner that he will be held responsible, and although 
a year’s imprisonment and a thousand dollars fine are 
ludicrously inadequate, we can only hope that every 
Officer implicated will be punished to the extent of 
the law. Tweed forfeits only about $200,000 bail, for 
which amount he was held in-some of the many crimi- 
Mal suits pending against him. The three millions 
bail, in default of which he was imprisoned, had a 
being only in the legal documents, over which there 
has been so much discussion. The civil suits will con- 
tinue, as the presence of the accused is not necessary 
‘to their prosecution. The last motion made by the 
counsel for the State was for the appointment of 
2& special or “struck” jury. Although this kind of 
jury israre in the legal procedure of this State, it is 
entirely regular, and has been resorted to with excel- 


lent results in certain complicated cases within a few 


complication, 


years. No doubt Tweed’s lawyers will fight it to the 
last, because it is almost certain that such a jury will 
be composed of men who are intelligent and trust- 
worthy in a higher sense than is the case with average 
juries. The selection of a jury in the usual way dis- 
counts the case from the outset in favor of unscrupu- 
louspess, and we believe that absolute justice often 
has a better chance before a special jury than before 
one composed of what the law jocosely calls the 
neers”’ of the accused. 


To illustrate the ease with which too many public 
men can be approached with disgraceful propositions 
we recur to Minister Schenck, and reprint the sub- 
stance of a correspondence which has been published 
siuce our last week’s reference to his Emma Mine 
Four years ago it appears that one 
Juan N. Machado had a claim of $350,000 against the 
British Government for damages inflicted upon cer- 
tuin ships om the African coast. The Tribune is re- 
sponsible for the statement that Minister Schenck was 
at that time in a business partnership with Norman 
Wiard, of rified-ordnance fame. Be this as it may, 
an agreement was entered into between Wiard and 
Machado to the effect that the former “shall so use 
his best endeavors to procure the settleinent and pay- 
ment of said claim or claims, and in case he shall suc- 
ceed in securing such sentlement during the time Gen. 
Schenck shall be the Minister of the United States to 
Great Britain, the said Wiard shall be entitled to re- 
ceive as a compeusation for his services one-third of 
all that shall remain after deducting the ten per cent. 
payable,” ete., ete. It was farther understood that if 
the affair was adjusted in such a manner as not to 


“depend upon the negotiation of Gen. Schenck, or if 


the same shall not be settled during the ministry of 
Gen. Schenck, that the said Wiard shall not be entitled 
to receive any portion thereof.’’ Minister Schenck, 
on receipt of a copy of this contract, which would not, 
of course, have been forwarded to him if he had not 
been personally interested, wrote back that he would 
look into the cases and see what could be done, and 
found fault with Wiard for permitting bis (Schenck’s) 
name to appear. 


‘*Think,” he says, ‘‘ how strangely such ex- 
pressions would be misconstrued if shown to or read, 
as doubtless they may be, by third parties. Neither 
Machado nor his attorneys should have had a writing 
with my name mentioned, and I deeply regret the use 
of it. Iam bounded for my exercise of the most hon- 
est and innocent rights. This attack upon me [the 
Emma Mine affair] for taking an interest in a most 
valuable property—paying for my shares like other 
subscribers, dollar for dollar—is none the less cruelly 
unjust because people affect to base their attacks on 
the idea that official propriety has been outraged, 
Mev who would connive at secret stealing are shocked 
atopen bonesty. The whole treatment I have had fills 
me with loathing und indignation.” This extract tells, 


| to a certain extent, in Minister Schenck’s favor as re- 


gards his own view of the Emma Mine affair; and as 
Wiard bas since gone into bankruptcy, nothing having 
been announced to the contrary, we are glad to con- 
clude that Machado’s suit for damages did not prosper 
under our represenéative’s management. It is fair, in 
the lack of positive evidence, to conclude that Minis- 
ter Schenck found when he “looked into”’ it that he 
could not take any action in the case. The disgrace, 
so far as it appears at presert, must be laid at the door 


of politicians in general. It is a shame that anyone 


should have thought it possible to use the name of a 
foreign minister in such a connection; but there are 
a good many men about Washington who do not see 
avy harm in such things.~ 


Avery's trial at St. Louis has afforded the staple 
news as regards the whiskey raid, and General Bab- 
cock’s name has lent enough of a sensational character 
to the proceedings to prevent any tendency to stagna- 
tion. The last-mentioned phase of the affair even 
divided the field at Washington with the contest 
regarding the Speakership, and when, on Monday 
his indictment by the Grand Jury was announced, 
the excitement culminated. The substance of the 
story is this: General Babcock, the President’s pri- 
vate secretary, sent telegrams from time to time to 
Joyce. McDonald and others, and these have been in- 
troduced at the trial, to the great delight of all who 
would like to see the President’s official intimates im- 
plicated. The telegrams thus far are perfectly capable 
of an innocent interpretation, and whatever stories 
are circulated over and above these are probably 
canards of the baldest character. It is reported in 
well-informed quarters that the President is in earnest 
accord with Secretary Bristow in his efforts to prose- 
cute the war with vigor, and it is certainly reasonably 
to assume that, having gone so far as he has, he will 
give no sign of wavering. General Babcock, too, prior 
to his indictment, had written the District Attorney 
and interviewed the Attorney General to secure a 
hearing before theGrand Jury. He has, moreover, as 
an army Officer, asked for a Court of Inquiry, und the 
President has appointed Generals Sheridan, Hancock, 
and Terry to serve as such a court in accordance with 
the articles of war. This will not interfere with the 
action of the District Court at St. Louis. Two Chicago 
papers, meanwhile, have charged ex-Senator Carpen- 
ter with complicity in the whiskey frauds and he has 
announced his intention of bringing suits for libel. 
At Indianapolis, too, a number of whiskey men have 


plead guilty, and, upon the whole, we may record the 
week as a lively one. 


_ All through the week the activity at the navy 
yards has continued, and nearly every officer fit for 
sea duty is at this writing eitber afloat or under 
orders. Probably by the time this edition is mailed 
the mystery will have been solved by the President's 
message; but the secret is thus far well kept, and 
the fact is to be rejoiced at, for secrets of State are 
too much in the habit of leaking out, or, rather, State 
officers are too apt to drop a hint to some persistent 
or adroit reporter, and thus the news becomes public 
property. The only actual order looking to active 
work is a detail from the Mediterranean squadron to 
look after the Liberians, who, as we mentioned a few 
weeks since, are in danger from the neighboring sav- 
age tribes. Aside from this there is no speck of war 
visible to the unofficial eye, except such as is afforded 
by the Rio Grande troubles and possible complications 
with Spain. As naval items are in vogue now, we 
may say in this connection that the old Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia has been purchased at auction for the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad for one million dollars. 
The Government belongings are removed to League 
Island. 


Considering our relations to the little Liberian 
colony, the state of affairs there demands more than 
the passing mention just accorded it. The American 
Colonization Society, under whose auspices the col- 
ony was established, bas been advised by its corre- 
spondents that the attitude of the hostile tribes is 
most threatening. The inland settlements have been 
abandoned, the inhabitants fleeing for refuge to the 
more populous districts on the coast. Moreover, suc- 
eess does not seem to have attended the arms of the 
Liberian Government, for it is reported that the 
troops were repulsed with the loss of a few men and 
three field-pieces in an attack on a large native vil- 
lage. Of course this is greatly encouraging to the 
natives who, it is said, promptly assumed the offensive, 
using the captured guns in an attack upon Latrobe. 
It is reported that the English traders are aiding the 
natives with arms and sympathy,.and unless some 
powerful friend stands by the little republic it will go 
hard witb her. Doubtless the English Government 
will not take part against the colonists, and an indica- 
tion of active interest on our part will encourage them 
to fight theirown battle more pluckily than they have . 
as yet done. 


Union Pacifie Stock has been one of the main 
centers of attraction of late in the Stock Exchange 
and much interest bas been felt in the issue of the 
suit carried.up to the Supreme Court from the Court 
of Claims. Rumor has bed it tbat the Court was ir- 
reconcilably divided on the question, and a unanimous 
decision in favor of the company is therefore some- 
thing of a surprise. The claim on the part of the rail- 
road was this: Granting the right of the Government 
to retain one-half of the transportation money 
chargeable for services, it claimed the other half as 
its just due. The Government, on the other hand, as- 
serted a right to the whole as a “set-off’’ for excess of 
interest disbursed on the railroad bonds. The Court 
sustains the railroad on the sensible ground that such 


decision is, all things considered, most harmonious 


with the wording of the law viewed in the light of | 
events which were contemporaneous with its passage. 


In the selection of Wm. M. Evarts as Centennial 


orator, Henry W. Longfellow as poet, and Richard 


Henry Lee as reader of the Declaration, the Commis- 
sioners have shown the good sense that bas character- 
ized most of their measures. Mr. Evarts and Mr. 
Longfellow are eminently capable of representing our 
culture uf its best, and the grandson of the Virginian 
who moved in the First Congress *‘ That these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States’’ is by inheritance well fitted {to read 
the Declaration of Independence. Within the week 
General Hawley, President of the Commission, met 
the various committees of the New York Banks, 
Clearing House, Stock Exchange, etc., etc., “in this 
city and addressed them on the subject of subscrip- 
tions. As every one surmised at the outset, Congress 
will be asked to make an additional appropriation, 
but failing that the money is to be raised some- 
how. Meanwhile ten dollar stock certificates are 
issued, and although, as General Hawley says, it is not 
likely that the principal will be returned with a divi- 
dend, nevertheless the object is a good one and will 
probably be worth more than ten dollars apiece to all 
of us. 


Ira Harris, formerly judge of the Supreme 
Court of this State and afterward United States Sena- 
tor, died at Albany on Thursday, aged seventy-three 
years. To the bar of this State he has long been 
known as an able expounder of the law, and bis in- 
fluence was not a little extended by his lectures as a 
professor at the Albany Law School and at Columbia 


‘College. Judge Harris was a graduate of Union Col- 


lege in 1824 and shortly afterward entered upon an 
active practice which gradually drew him into public 
life. In the Senate he was too cautious to distinguish 
himself during the stormy times in which he served, 
but he was a consistent and safe supporter of Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration and was an able member of 
the committees on the Judiciary and Foreign Rela- 
tions. 
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The Vittle Folks. 


DOLORITA. 
By Mary FE. BRADLEY. 


{HE tripped across the garden walks, 
My little maiden Dolorita, 
The lilies nodded on their stalks, 
The lady-roses bent to greet her. 


Along the wall the woodbine ran 
To drop a blossom down upon her, 
The gay campanulas began 
To ring out clearly in her honor. 


“What isit hummed the honey-bee 
“That sets your bonnie bells a-swinging ?” 
“*Oh! such a winsome thing to see 
Is rhyme and reason for the ringing. 


“* Look at her little baby-mouth— 
Was ever any rose-bud sweeter 2 
It’s like a whisper from the South 
To catch the breath of Dolorita. 


*Tt’s like the shining after rain 
To see her goldilocks a-flying, | 
And just to hear her laugh aguin 
Would make the East wind stop his sighing !’’ 


!" the honey-bee flew buy, 
Disgusted at such high-flown praises: 
What is it but a butterfly 
He grumbled to the pinks and daisies. 


“She toils not, neither does she spin, 
She doesn’t hold a drop of honey :” 
** But see the dimple in her chin, 
And what a smile—so rare and sunny! 


* Oh, busy bee! Your shining hours 
Are all improved in paths of duty, 
But little maids and little flowers, 
They win their way by simple beauty. 


**God must have meant it, don’t you think ?” 
* Perhaps!’ he hummed in accents mellow: 
The daisy whispered to the pink, 

* Just hear the consequential fellow." 


And all the pretty blossoms shook 
Their sweetest odors out tagmeet her 
At every single step she took, 
My little darling Dolorita! 


SHIRLEYS DECORATION.” 
By CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


‘TT t's going to rain,” said Shirley decisively, as 
she took the milk into the pantry to strain it; 
ber mother followed her in, saying anxiously, 

‘“Willit rain to-night? Don’t you think it will hoid 
off till morning, my daughter?” 

The young girl,—she was fifteen,—shook her head. 

“It sprinkles a tiny bit already,’’ she replied, * and 
seems to be that fine rain we always have before a 
storm.’ 

“JT wish your father and brother was home,” said 
Mrs. Bonestell, peering anxiously and wistfully out of 
the little pantry window. Shirley shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“They'll get along all right, mother,’”’ she said; 


' “father’s been outin many astorm before this, and 


Ben don’t know how to catch cold.” 

** Something might happen they wasn’t looking for,”’ 
returned Mrs. Bonestell, who was one of the ‘** borrow- 
ing trouble” kind of people. 

* Well,” said Shirley, ‘“‘we can’t do anything but 
have a good fire made for ‘em aud a hot supper neady. 
It’s five o’clock,—they’ll be here about eight, [ fancy. 
Come, mother, cheer up.” 

And Shirley put her arm around her mother’s neck, 
and kissed her withered cheek, then danced out to the 
wood-pile after wood; she carried in armful after 
armful in berstrong youngarms. ‘ We'll have plenty 
of dry wood in, if it rains to morrow,” she said. They 
soon had a brave, bright fire blazing on the hearth, 
and roaring up the wide old-fashioned chimney. 

*“T guess we won't have supper, Shirley, till father 
and Ben get home,’’ said Mrs. Bonestell; ‘if you feel 
hungry, take a bit to stay your stomach.” 

“All right,’’ said Shirley, who did feel ravenously 
hungry, after her day of hard work. 

The wind blew hard, and about seven o’clock the 
fine sleety rain ceased, and, as Shirley had predicted, 
a storm set in. 

They sat by the blazing fire, listening anxiously to 
every sound; buteight o’clock came and weut and the 
father and brother were still absent. 

“If the tire should come off the wheel!” said Mrs. 
Bonuestell. What would they do?’ 

* But the tire won’t come off, mother,’’ replied the 
young girl, cheer fully. Just think what a little while 
ago it was father bad the wagon all overhauled and 
fixed up. Oooo! hear the rain!’’ and Shirley could 
not help shivering. 

“Did they take Jack and Jenny?” said the mother. 

““Yes, and they could pick their way through the 


- darkest night and the worst storm tbat ever was. 


Don’t worry, mother, they have to go slow such a 


- Might; but they'll be here soon. There they are now!”’ 


Shirley sprang to open the door, but her mother 
stopped her, she had turned very pale, and trembled 
from head to foot as she bhalf-whispered, 

“That’s not your father’s knock, my daughter!” 

“And where’s Ben?” said Sbirley, looking bewil- 
dered. Who can it 

The knocking, louder and more impatient now, was 
repeated, Shirley would have opened tbe door, but her 
mother held her back; she was afraid, and not without 
reason, for they lived on a lonesome road, and their 
nearest neighbor was five miles away. ‘“ Maybe it’s 
some of tbem Spaniards!’ whispered Mrs. Bonestell. 
‘Wilkins told your father that they had sold a lot of 
cattle, and were all drunk up there to the Cabin.” 

Shirley’s eyes grew big and shining and her face 
paled, but she could still reassure her mother. “I’m 
not afraid!” she whispered. “‘Is father’s pistol load- 
ed?” 

Mrs. Bonestell nodded, and Shirley took it with a 
steady hand from the drawer, cocked it, and held it 
ready for use, as she cried out, 

“* Who’s there ?”’ 

“‘Skeered yer, did 1?” said a pleasant, hearty voice. 
‘* Well, you skeered me, too. I didn’t know but what 
them cussed Spaniards had been and murdered ye. 
Hullo! Shirley, got the pistol out?’ he added, as 
Mrs. Bonestell opened the door. ‘ That’s a good idee; 
you’rea plucky girl, and no mistake!” 

“Why didn’t you call out, Mr. Wilkins?’ said 
Shirley. ‘*‘ We thought first it was father and Ben, and 
then we didn’t know what to think. ‘‘ Come in, come 
in. Don’t it storm, though! Come in, I won't shoot 
you.”’ 

“T ain't afraid on yer, Shirley, but I must hurry 
along. I ’speet my wife’s about worrited ter death, 
now. Istopped in to see if yer father was home yet, 
and ter tell you folks that the bridge was down.”’’ 

bridge!” they both cried out together. 

Yes,” he replied, ‘‘and tbe river looks more like a 
river than I ever seen it afore; ’twas much as ever old 
Bess could swim it. 1 guess likely your father and Ben 
will hear of it at Mc Cracken’s and wiil stay there 
over night. Good night. Keep a good grip on that 
pistol, Shirley,’ and Mr. Wilkins disappeared in the 
darkness, and ip a moment they heard old Bess splash- 
ing along the muddy road towards home. Shirley shut 
and locked the door, and then she and her mother 
stood and looked at each other in blank dismay; the 
howling wind and beating storm making cruel com- 
ments on their thoughts. 

‘*Mother,”’ said Shirley at length, ‘‘do you believe 
that they will stop at Me Cracken’'s?” 

**No,”’ said Mrs. Bonestell, * he doesn’t like even to 
£0 by the place, you know; they're always carousing 
and drinking there.”’ 

“Then where are they?” said Shirley; *‘ Mr. Wilkins 
must have passed the river about eight o'clock. Do 
you suppose he went up to Aunt Lizzie’s?”’ 

**Yes! there’s where he replied her mother. 
‘*He told me be was going with that letter! I had 
clean forgotten it.’’ 

‘**But he won't stay there all night,” said Shirley, 
“and when he gets to the river——’’ 

Mrs. Bonestell covered her face with her hands. 

‘* What time will he get to the river, think, if he has 
gone to aunt Lizzie’s? About Iflf past vine or ten, 
won't he?’”’ 

A groan was her only answer, and after a pause, 
Shirley said firmly. 

**Mother, you keep the fire up; I’m going to saddle 
Deck and ride down to the river to warn them. 1 can 
easily swim Deck across, and will wait on the bank 
until they come up.” 

“My daughter!” cried Mrs. Bonestell, * don’t think 
of it! I am afraid to bave you go, child. How can 
you dare think of it?” 

** What can hurt me?” said Shirley. ‘I'm sure Deck 
is as sure-footed as possible, and I’m not a bit afraid to 
swim him; I’ve done it many a time before.” 

Evev while she spoke, she was pulling on Ler water- 
proof coat and tying the hood firmly over her head. 

‘I'll take papa’s pistol, in case 1 meet any druuken 
Spaniards,’ she said, bravely and cheerfully. Light 
me the iantern, mamma. Don’t be afraid. I ain't!” 

“Be careful, Shirley dear,”’ said her mother; “if I 
lose you too——”"’ 

“ But you won't,” said Shirley; ‘“‘ we'll all of us be 
home by eleven o’clock. Good-by! Don’t come out 
to the barn! Keep the door locked! Good-by.” 

It was a dismal ride enough; Shirley’s assumed 
cheerfulness rapidly departed, as Deck splashed 
through the wind and water of the ill-made road. 
The wind blew so hard that she bent over and clung 
to the saddle-bow. She patted Deck’s neck occasion- 
ally, and spoke cheeringly to him, feeling a pleasure 
in his answering whinney almost as great she would 
have done in buman companionship. 

It was four miles to the river. Shirley wondered 
afterwards if four miles would ever seem so long to 
her again. The road was washed out in many places, 
and one great tree had been blown across her way. 
Deck stopped when he came to it, doubtful what it 
might be; and Shirley, who could not see an inch be- 
fore her, was obliged to dismount and fiud out what 
the obstruction might be by the sense of feeling, after 
which she coaxed and led Deck over it, and they went 
on, the rain still pouring, and tbe wind driving and 
shrieking by them, and causing the trees on either 
side of the road to make strange and melancholy 
noises. 


Once she was startled by a rustling in the under- 
brush, and sent a shot in the direction of it; but 
nothing molested her, and Deck only quickened his 
steps at the sound. : 

At last they reached the river. It was so dark that 
Shirley could not see the familiar landmarks; so she 
thought it best to leave it to Deck to find the fording 
place. The little stream, which ill-deserved the name 
of river, had overflowed its banks, and raged and 
foamed along, bearing with it small willow-trees and 
any number of bushes and shrubs. Deck plunged in 
gallantly, and, after a brave struggle against the cur- 
rent, at length scrambled up among the bushes and 
vines on the opposite bank. Shirley had not been 
unconscious Of the danger which she was incurring, 
which was made greater by the impenetrable dark- 


ness, and in her heart, as her brave little steed strug-_ 
sled in the water, sent up a wordless prayer for safety 


and success to Wim who holds us all in the hollow of 
his hand. 

The bushes tore ber clothes, the vines scratched her 
face and hauds, and she had not the least idea where- 
abouts she had landed; but she kept up her courage, 
and praised and patted Deck, trusting in his sagacity 
to find the road; they seemed to have come toa cleared 
place covered with stones, and just as Shirley was 
taxing her memory to gain some idea of her position, 
Deck stumbled and fell on bis knees, seuding bis little 
rider neatly over his head. 

Shirley was stunned for a moment, but, as soon as 
she could comprehend what had happened to her, she 
called Deck to her, aud tried to remount bim; but the 
first movement she made caused her such agony that 
she fell back with a moan of mingled pain and despair; 
of what use was ber long, dangerous and miserable 
ride, if she must now lie there, helpless, while her 
father and brother, perhaps, unconscious of their 
danger, would drive straight into the river. 

Deck stood by her, whinuying his wonder and sy m- 
pathy; again and again the brave young girl tried to 
overcome her pain and weakness, only to be again 
and again disappointed, 

“Oh! Deck,” she ericd, ‘‘why did you, dear!"’ and 
fell to crying bitterly. 

Suddenly Deck raised his head, and gave a loud 
whinny; and the next instant Shirley heard her fa- 
ther’s voice, speaking to his horses; she knew then 
where she was—far nearer to the road than she had 
supposed; she had often noticed that stony place, as 
she bad ridden along the road; it was separated from 
the latter only by a fringe of .low bushes, overhung 
with wild grape and blackberry vines. 

* Father!’ she cried out, as loud as she could, 
Ben!” 

She might almost as well have tried to make them 
hear her voice across the Atlantic Ocean, for the wind 
caught the light sound and whirled it off among the 
treetops; no time was to be lost. Shirley appreciated 
that fact, and with quick thought she drew her 
father’s pistol from her pocket, and fired straight into 
the air; faithful little Deck started at the sound, but 
made no effort to pull away from her, and her ears 
were gladdened by hearing ber fatber say ** Whoa!” 
to his horses. 

She fired again and again in quick succession. 
“Hullo, there!’? cried Ben; the wind brought bis 
heavy voice straight to her; she fired again, aud theu 
began to crawl on her hands and kuees, with infinite 
pain and patience, in the direction of their voices; a 
terrible thought had just come to her that they might 
think themselves waylaid by the Spanish (or Greaser, 
in California parlance) cattle-herders, and instead of 
serving as a warning, her shots might serve only to 
drive them the sooner to destruction. 

It seemed to her an age before she finally reached 
the brush between herself and the road; she had called 
out two or three times, but in vain—the wind blew the 
sound the other way. She could hear her father and 
Ben in earnest conversation, and once or twice or 
called out, Hullo!”’ 

Just as she reached the brush, utterly exhausted, dhs 
heard the call to their horses to “Get up!” 

Shirley had the soul of a hero in her slight frame. 
** Now or never!”’ she thought to berself, and slowly 
raised herself up by clinging to the bushes, giving 
vent, in her agony, to such asbriek of entreaty that 
the horses were again pulled up sharply. 

“Father! father!’ she cried, bridge is down! 
The bridge—here Iam! Father! stop!—the bridge!” 


Wild and unnatural as the voice was, her father © 


knew it. 

‘Shirley!’ he cried out, “are you here?” adding 
helplessly: **‘ Where are you, my daughter?” 

She had one shot left, and fired it as a guide to him. 

“The bridge is down,” she cried feebly, as they lifted 
her in their arms. “ Here’s Deck! I've got hold of 
the bridle.”’ 

When Shirley reached home that night—and reach 
home she did, for she would listen to no proposition 
‘to leave her behind at McCracken’s, where they left 
the wagon—her mother said, as she bound up an ugly 
cut on her fair forehead: 

you fee] it bleedin’, Shirley 

‘* My face was awful wet; but I thought it wus rain,” 
she said. 

** That’s sure to leave a scar,”’ said the mother; * It’s 
a curus kind of a cut, like a cross.” 

*‘ Her cross of the Legion of Honor,’’ said her ate, 
with big tears in his eyes. ‘“*The sprained wrist and 


| ankle will get well after a few months, but ber fore- 
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head ’ll always have the story writ right out on it. 
*Tain’t no mar to your face, my daughter: it’s a deco- 
ration, and makes you look a heap handsomer. Your 
cross of the Legion of Honor! that’s what we vee al- 


ways call it, — 


KATIE’S VISIT TO THE FAIR. 
By MARY MAYNE. 


NE day early in November Katie came home 
from school at the noon recess. She was to have 
a half holiday for the purpose of going with the rest 


of the family to the American Institute Fair, which 


bas been open during the fall in New York city. 

Probably all of our young readers have attended a 
fair of some kind. But the American Institute Fair is 
different from most others. It has been held annually 
for many years, and is designed to exhibit all kinds of 
American inventions and improvements: for exam- 


ple, a new kind of plow or churn; an improvement in | 


the sewing-machine or washing-machine; a new kiud 
of soap; some novel preparation of flour or meal; an 
instrument for cutting out garments, er of knitting 
by machinery; or some other curious method of doing 
work more easily or better than it has hitherto been 
done. 

Katie lived on Brooklyn Heights, and from the win- 
dows of her father’s house she could see the East 
River, which separates Brooklyn from New York. 
But it was a long distance to Sixty-third street, where 
the Institute Fair was held. 

‘*[T am all ready, mamma,” said Katie, after lunch- 
eon; “isn’t it time to go?’”’ 

It was time to go; and about one o’clock the party 
started in high spirits. After crossing Fulton ferry 
they took a car which carried them up Second Ave- 
nue. About an hour's ride brought them to the place 
where the fair was held—a very large building, called 
the Rink, which stands between Second and Third 
Avenues. There are two entrances—the main one 
being on Third Avenue. But our party entered from 
Second Avenue, and suddenly found themselves in the 
midst of a confusing roar and buzz. Whizzing sounds 
rushed through their ears, and they stood for a mo- 
ment puzzled and uncertain which way to turn. They 
were in the machinery department, where hundreds 
of machines were working by steam power. 

**Oh!” exclaimed Katie at the top of her voice, al- 
though she could scarcely be heard through the buzz- 
ing din, ** let us get out of this place, and begin at the 
beginning.” 

** But where is the beginning ?’’ asked her auntie. 

Katie’s quick eyes had discovered some spot more 
attractive to her, and she replied by hastening for- 
ward through a long passage-way until the ceaseless 
buzz of machinery was left behind, and they stood in 
the center of the huge hall. The ceiling was gayly 
draped with red, white and blue bunting. An im- 
mense fountain occupied a central position, from 
which arose delicate sprays of water, falling again 
into the basin below. Not far from this was a large 
soda fount, where pleasant. beverages were dispensed ; 
and near it a music-stand, where the brass band was 
playing for the amusement of the crowd. 

Every part of the room seemed occupied by some 
attractive exhibition. But where was the beginning ? 
The different departments were numbered, and the 


‘darge figures were hanging conspicuously above them, 


but it did not appear easy to examine them in numer- 
ical order; so our party stopped first to look at the 
numerous sewing-machines and watch the expert per- 
formers who skillfully showed the special merits of 
each machine. Then, having agreed tu meet ata given 
hour at the fountain, they began their tour of the 
room in couples, 

Katie and her auntie walked slowly along, glancing 
at the glass cases filled with specimens of almost every 
kind of manufactured article, until they stopped ata 
table where a man was blowing glass. He had a long 
tube in his mouth, and. was blowing upon a rough 
piece of glass which he held in the flame of the gas be- 
fore him; and they watched as he fashioned the form 
of a delicate little bird. On the table were ships, 
flowers, animals, curious vases, and many other beau- 
tiful things, all made of glass. At the next table sata 
Jady with a small basket of eggs before her; and she 
was showing those who clustered around, how, by 
using the little ‘‘egg tester’’ she held, one could im- 
mediately tell whether an egg was nice and fresh or 
not. 

‘“*T guess mamma would like one of those,” said 
Katie. ‘ But what is it that smells so nice? The air 
as of 

‘““Let us see if we can find out,” said auntie; and, 
guided by the perfume, they presently stood by a tiny 
fountain, from which issued sprays of perfumed 
water, diffusing the sweet scent all around. A sudden 
sharp ringing of bells startled them. A few steps 
away a man was exhibiting an apparatus called the 
*“Burglar’s Alarm.’”” He opened a window, and in- 
‘stantly a bell sounded; he unlatched a door, and again 
the bell struck. When this arrangement was attached 
to the doors and windows of a’ house, no one could 
even attempt to get in at night without ane the 
people within. 

“What lovely wax flowers!” Katie, as 
they passed a case filled with delicate specimens. 
**And all those beautiful things made out of silver! 
And, auntie, see how Stead kinds of pocket-books and. 


traveling-bags! Now if I only had ever so much 
money——”’ 

“Scented Moth Preventive! Cut from the native 
rock in Nebraska! Will never change! Only fifteen 
cents!”’ shouted a man close by Katie, opening at the 
same time a pretty box which contained a small 
square of perfumed stone. 

*“Tt’s very pretty, auntie, and don’t cost much; 
would you get oue?”’ 

‘* For fun, or to keep your clothes safe from moths?’ 
asked her auntie, laughing. 

‘** Oh, it’s pretty, and would be nice to keep in my 
drawer,” said Katie. ‘*‘ Which box do you think is the 
prettiest ?” 

Katie selected the one she liked best, and after pay- 
ing for it they turned toward the right, into a passage 
along one side of the room, where mavy people were 
apparently watching some interesting processes. 

‘What does that mean?’ inquired Katie, as she 
caught sight of the words *‘ Before dinner,” “ After 
dinner,” in glaring capitals over two glass mirrors 
which were placed against the wall near the floor. 
‘“Oh! I see,” she continued, laughing; how funny!” 
The first mirror reflected Katie’s figure so that it 
looked extremely thin and hungry; the secoud one 
made her look very fat and chunky. 

It would take too much time to describe all that 
Katie saw, but the next thing in which she was spe- 
cially interested was a curious kind of gas-burner. A 
man turned the key of the burner in theausual way, 
and instantly the gas was ligbted, without the use of 
any match. It was a very curious contrivance. 

What a crowd there was at the nexttable! Katie 
and her auntie could not get near enough to see what 
was the attraction for a long time. At length they 
caught a glimpse—a knitting machine—an ingenious 
little apparatus, which would knit a stocking in five 
minutes. A lady was working it. She fasteued her 
yarn, and with some quick motions of ber hands * set 
up,” the stitches on the numerous needles, or rather 
pius, in the top of the machine. Then swiftly the 
work went on, as if by magic. One could not see ex- 
actly how it was done, but it was fascinating to watch 
the rapid progress of the work. The lady moved the 
pins now and then, to widen orto narrow, and occa- 
sionally put in a difierent colored yarn; but presently 
she drew out the finished stocking. 

‘Oh! here are papa and mamma,” exclaimed Katie, 
as she heard a familiar voice behind her. * Mamma, 
do see how fast she can knit a stocking! She is going 
to make a red one now.” And they all watched the 
process of making another warm woolen sock, and 
then stepped back to let others take their places. 

‘Mamma, have you bought anything?’ asked 
Katie. ‘See my moth preventive.” 

‘That is pretty.’’ said her mother. ‘ Yes, I have 
bought a potato-parer and a needle-threading thimble 
and a box of ‘ Lightning Eradicator.’ ” 

repeated Katie. 
the world is that?’ 

‘‘Something to take spots out of your ribbons and 
dresses,’’ replied her mother. ‘* You may try it after 
we get home.”’ 

** Have you seen the little printing-machine?” asked 
Katie’s papa. 

‘*No, I have not,” said Katie: “‘ where is it ?’’ 

**Come with me, and I will show you. It is not the 
common kind of printing-machine, but is called the 
‘type-writer.’ ”’ 

It was a neat little instrument, about the size of a 
sewing-machine, and was worked with keys some- 
what like those of a piano. A young girl touched the 
keys a few times, and then handed Katie a slip of 
paper, with a sentence printed upon it. 

“*Tsn’t it a good time to go up and see the pictures?” 
asked Katie’s mother as they came near the flight of 
stairs leading to the art gallery. And following her 
suggestion, they were half way up the stairs, when 
Katie suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘I see Frank at the soda- 
fount! Vil go and get bim;” and away she flew 
Frank was Katie’s brother. Very soon she returned 
with him; and then the whole party went towards the 
machivery department, for Frank liked machinery, 
and wanted to show them a new kind of turning 
lathe. Walking along the side of the room which they 
had not visited, they saw washing, wringing, and iron- 
ing machines; refrigerators, through whose glass 
doors could be seen fish and fruit which had been 
kept fresh for many weeks; improved bedsteads, 
trunks, and household furniture; specimens of new 
and valuable varieties of apples, pears, potatoes, and 
other fruits and vegetables; various kinds of farming 
instruments, and so many other novelties that Katie’s 
eyes were fairly tired. 

There were two huge steam-engines in the machin- 
ery department, working away as fast as ever they 
could. Connected with these were two long iron 
shufts, or rods, running along the center of that divis- 
ion of the hall in which they stood: The different 
kinds of machinery placed in this department were 
connected with these shafts by means of various 
bands, and thus were set in motion—up and down, in 
and out, back and forth, according to the peculiar 
structure of each machine. A noisy and busy scene it 
was, and rather confusing to Katie, who could pot 
well understand all the intricate devices. But she 
watched with interest the operations of a wood-sawiug 
machine, which produced beautiful little chairs and 
tables, Chinese puzzles, and other fancy articles. Then 
there was a curious pump, worked by steam, 


“What in 


a dia- 


mond band saw,” which cut stone as easily as weed, 
the teeth being pointed with diamonds, and an ice- 
cream freezer, by which ice-cream could be made 
with magical rapidity. Katie’s attention was arrested 
by a huge trip-hammer, and she called to Frank to ex- 
plain to her what it was used for; but Frank had 
disappeared. He had been examining a lathe which 
he had seen on first entering the apartment, and now 
was busily occupied in looking at a machine for cut- 
ting screws. But presently he joined Katie, and was 
in the midst of explaining to her how the steem- 
engines made all the machinery move, when sucdenly 
the buzzing noise ceased, and every machine stood 
still. The engines had stopped working. It was five 
o’clock, and they were going to rest awhile. 

‘ It was growing dark as the party retraced their 
steps and mounted the stairs leading to the art gal- 
lery. They took only a hasty survey of the pictures 
aud other works of art. They were all tired, and 
soon seated themselves in the front part of the gallery, 
where they could look down upon the whole room. 

- * They are going to light up now,” said Katie’s papa, 
as &@ man appeared in the distance with a long rod in 
his hand, on the end of which was a lighted torch. 
Presently a@ line of light rau along the sides of the 
room with magic speed, as one burner after another 
was touched by the torch; and in a moment every 
object in the great hall was brilliantly illumined. It 
was a beautiful scene. But the evening had fally 
come; a new throng of visitors were crowding inte 
the fair; andalthough much remained to be seen, 
Katie’s father and mother thought it was best to re- 
turn home. 

*Can’t we come again to the fair, mamma?’ asked 
Katie as they passed through the long room on their 
way out. “I haven’t seen balf the things.” 

**] know it,” said her mother; ‘but it is better te 
see only a part of them and understand something 
about them than to try to see all without understand- 
ing them.” 

** Well,” said Katie, drawing a long sigh, for she was 
a trifle tired as well as her elders, ‘I don’t see how 
people could ever think how to make so many curioug 
things.” 


THE DANDELION. 


There was a pretty dandelion, 
: With lovely fluffy hair 

That glistened in the sunshine, 
And in the summer air. 

But oh! this pretty dandelion 
Soon grew quite old and gray; 

And, sad to tell, her charming hair 
Blew miles and miles away. 


—St. Nicholas. 


Pujzles, 
A CHARADE. 
1. 
For good and great things I was made, 
To help and comfort all; 


Yet, if I'm led by wicked men, 
I curse both great and small. 


2. 


No collar gay adorns my neck. 
Nobody’s pet I am. 

All scorn me, even though I be - 
* Innocent as a lamb.”’ 


I am the very head of all. 
All hail! my fellows cry, 
8: When I appear with beat of drum 
And banners waving high. 


Whole. 
Gone mad with joy, you'll find me where 
The air is rent with cheers: 
Yet oftener where with gentlencss 
] dry the mourner’s tears. 


A METAGRAM. 

First I am an animal. Change my head and you eat me. 
Change it again and I am actual; again and J am a water- 
fowl; again and I am prosperity; again and J] mean ardor; 
again and I am a noise; once again and I make well. Now 
change my final and I am part of yourself. LESLIE. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 
1. ** What concerns all should be approved by all.”” 
2. ** Never favor a man if you do not wish him to betray 
you.” 
3. * There he stands like a stonewall.” 
A SQUARE WORD. 
A girl's name. 
A tree. 
To revolve. 
To make a noise. 
AN ENIGMA. 
One day a little 7, 2, 10, 1 found some 8, 3, 4, 10 in the 5, 6, 4 of 
eating some pieces of 3,9, 4 4 she had intended for herself. “2, 
7, 5,1!" she thought, as she 10, 8, 4 down to watch them. At 
7,251 4 she said, ** 1 6, 83 spare them 2, 7, 7, for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
&, 9, 10 will bring me many more good things!” 
Nerrm. 


L. W. H. 


VOLTA. 


JULIA E. W. 


ANSWERS Tt PUZZLES OF NOV. 
Decapitated Blanks.—1. Crust-rust. 2. More-ore. 3. What-hat-at. 
4. Share-hare-are. 5. Meat-eat. 
Buried Cities.—1. Ai. 2. Pavia. 3. Arles. 4. Rome. 
A Floral Enigma.—China Aster. 
The following answer correctly:—Emmie Chedic, Judson True 
man, Louis Mac, Esther, Leslie and Rachel, 
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Cruths and Crifles, 


—Uncle Levi—‘‘ Now, Sammy, tell 
me, have you read the beautiful story of 
Joseph?” Sam—* Oh, yes, uncle.”? Uncle 
—‘* Well, then, what wrong did they do 
when they sold their brother Sam— 
“They sold him tov cheap, I think.”’ 


—A critic dropped into a studio in 
Paris, one day, stopped before the por- 
trait of a lady on the easel, and re- 
marked: “It is very nicely painted ; 

_but why did you take such an ugly 
model?” “It is my mother,” calmly 
replied theartist.”” **Ob! pardona thou- 
sand times,” said the critic in great con- 
fusion; * you are right; I ought to have 
perceived it. It resembles you com- 

_ pletely. 


—Two of our ‘* kulled” citizens, 
after intently witnessing a game of base 
ball, were heard conversing as follows: 
*“[ say, Sambo, less us jine de base ball 
club.” ** What for, nigger?’ ‘ Well, 
Sambo, kase it larn you how to ketch 
fowls on de fly—a much easier way than 
stealin’ dem from the roost.” 


—The story is told of a New Bed- 
ford clergyman, now dead, who was 
_ asked by an Irishman to marry him. 
“* Why, Pat,” said the clergyman, “ what 
have you come to me for? Why didn’t 
you go to the Catholic priest?” ‘“ Ive 
been to him, yer honor,” said Pat, ** and 
he told me go to the devil, and I’ve 
come.” 


—There was a French singer with a 
‘tremendous voice who could not discover 
what line in art he was best fitted for. 
He went to Cherubini, who told him to 
sing. He sang, and the foundation 
trembled. ‘* Well,’’ he said, when he had 
finished, ** illustrious master, what shall 
I become?” “An _ auctioneer,’ said 
Cherubini. 


—An old farmer, who feared neither 
God nor man, had hired a devout negro; 
and to get some Sunday work out of him 
he would always plan a case of *“ ne- 
eessity”’’ on Saturday, and on Sunday 
would put that point to the man’s con- 
science. One morning Sambo proved 
refractory; be would * work no more on 
Sundays.’ The master then argued with 
him that it was a case of necessity; that 
the Scriptures allowed a man to get out 
of a pit on a Sabbath day a beast that 
had fallen in. ‘* Yes, mass’r,”’ rejoined 
the black; “but not if he spend Satur- 
day in digging de pit for de very pur- 
pose.”’ 


—A Philadelphia milliner appren- 
tice wenc to visit her mother in the 
-country last Sunday, and when that 
worthy matron beheld her child she 
exclaimed; Marie Stephens, 
what onairth do you mean coming out 
in broad daylight with your gown all 
kajummuxed up in a heap ‘behind ye, 
and all bound up in that way in front of 
ye! And hain’t ye got no stockings all 
of one color, that ye haf to wear them 
zebra colored things? Thought ye was 
goin’ to be a milliner. Sh’d think ye'’d 
‘married a barber, and was playin® up 
sign board for him. Did I ever think 
- one of my girls would come to this!” 


—An old preacher, who had several 
calls to take a parish, asked his servant 
where hesbould go, and the servant said; 
“Go where there is most sin, sir.’ And 
the preacher concluded that was good 
advice, and went where there was most 
money. 


—Warren, a little five-year-old, 
whose mother is in the daily habit of 
reading the Bible to him, asked ofa young 
Jady visitor, ‘‘ Who do you love best in 
the Bible?” The visitor replied: “God; 
don’t you?” No!” said Warren, ’’I love 
Noah best.”” *“*Why?'* “ Because he 
built a ship.” After a short pause he 
continued: “I tell you what I mean to 
do; I’m going to get a cannon and fire it 
off, and make a hole in the clouds, and 
_ask God to let Noah down by astring.”’ 
~The same night, Warren was severely | ¢ 
attacked with croup. The visitor was 
in the sick chamber sympathizing with 
her little friend, when he looked up at 
ber, and in an almost inaudible voice, 
Irom’ tbe hoarseness of croup, he said; 
.“*I tell you what; if this thing keeps up, 
I guess I'll go up to Noah, instead of his 
<coming down to me.” 


THE CHINESE AT HOME. 

HE domestie and social life of the 

Chinese has perhaps, more features 
in common with Western nations than 
that of other Oriental peoples. Although 
polygamy exists among the wealtbier 
classes, and their women generally live in 
seclusion, family life is much esteemed 
and cultivated among them. The first 
wife has the full control of the household, 
while the concubines are little more than 
servants and housemaids. The Chinese 
illustrate the relation by comparing the 
wife to the moon and the concubines 
to the stars, both of which, in their 
appropriate spheres, revolve around the 
sun. The utmost respect and obedience 
to the behests of their parents are en- 
joined to children. The betrothment of 
the children is entirely in the hands of 
the parents, and the obligation of the 
former to fulfill the contract made by 
the latter is enforced by law, even to the 
annulling of au agreement made by a 
son himself in ignorance of the arrange- 
ments of his parents. Cleanliness is not 
among the virtues of the Chinese, either 
in regard to their habitations or their 
persons. The poorest people do not 
change their garments until they are 
worn out. Their dress is neither so 
uniform nor so unchanging as is generally 
supposed. Fashions alter there as well 
as elsewhere, but not so rapidly as among 
European nations. 
the shaven crown and braided tail of the 
men, and the crippled feet of the women, 
little fault could be found with their 
costume, combining as it does warmth 
and ease. The garments of the sexes 
differ more by their colors than by their 
shape and cut. The diet of the Chinese 
is sufficient in variety, wholesome, and 
well cooked, though many of their dishes 
would- appear insipid to the taste of 
Europeans and Americaus. The propor- 
tion ot animal food is probably smaller 


among them than among any other race 
in the same latitudes. Cooking is aimost 
esteemed as a science in C hina. The 
Chinaman considers the Englishman's 
mode of feeding the nearest approach to 
that of the savages of Formosa; * for,’ 
says he, “‘the Englishman does the chief 
work ot the slaughter-house upon his 
dinner-table, and he remits the principal 
work of the kitchen to his stomacb.’’— 
Appletons’ American Cyclopedia, 
vised edition, article * China.” 


_NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


“The present half century has vein: no rich- 
er devotional Christian Magazine 


FABER’S HYMNS. 


With a Sketch of his Life. Beautifully Ulustrated 
and more complete than any previous edition’ 
Beveled cloth, gilt, $2.00. Full calf or Turkey 
Morocco, $4.50. 

“This beautiful edition of Faber’s Hymns will 
be acceptable to Christians of every name, com- 
prising as it does some of the sweetest devotional 
poetry in the language. . . . Noone can read or 
sing these lyrics, and enter into their spirit, with- 
out being spiritually profited.”"—N. Y. Observer. 


Farrar’s Life of Christ. 


Without Motes, $2.50 
“ Half Calf.. 5.00 

«: wits Notes and Appendix... 6.00 
* Half Calf 10.00 

** Stands apart as the most valuable contribution 
to religious literature that has seen the light for 
years.”’—Inter-Occan. 

“TI have never met any help fora teacher ora 
parent in Bible acquisition which, in my judgment: 
can compare with it. Weare nearing the season 
of the year when scholars bring gifts to their 
teachers, and classes hang presents on trees for 
superintendent or pastor. I suggest this as one of 
the fittest and best.”’—Sunday-School Times. 


For sale at all bookstores, or sent postage paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


713 ‘Broadway, New York. 


One volume. 


Two volumes. 


CHRISTMAS FOR CHILDREN. 


These are the books to make them happy: 
FRISK AND HIS FLOCK. 
PUSSY TIP-TOES’ FAMILY. 
THE ROSE DALE BOOKS. 
Examine them at your bookstore. 


Geor ae MacDonald’s New Romance, 
EORGE AND 8ST. MICHAEL.” IlQWvustrated. 
“Beyond allodds his best book. "'—Christian 
So matled on re 0 
by J.B B. & New York. 


Books like these will be a.source of pleasure to 
many children long after the Holidays are passed. 


FRISK AND HIS FLOCK. 
PUSSY TIP-TOES’ FAMILY. 
THE ROSE DALE BOOKS. 


All beautifully U!ustrated and bound. 


If it were not for} 


1876.—Postpaid.—#1.69. 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATD. §@~ Send 10 cents for 
a Sample Number. Subscribe NOW, and get the 
last number of this year FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Books for Sunday-Schools. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 770 BROAD- 
WAY, cor. 9th St., give special attention to the selee- 
tion of Sunday-School Libraries. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
No Gifts Better Appreciated! ! 


JUST OUT. 
New, Fresh and Handsome. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


perfect collection of songs, with piano accom- | 


A 
niment, comprising over 75 of the chvicest 
ongs, llacs, Duets and Quurtets known; se- 
lected with great ones. and with especial regard to 
quality and p apne y. 
pages, full music size. | 


The N. Y. Evening Mail says: “* A most a 
aneey collection really fine songs. .. 
d hard!) imagine so many veritable gems 
be contained in a single volume. 
Price, $2.50 plain; $3.00 in muslin; $4.00 full gilt. 


Of the same form and price, full music size, are 
*‘Cems of Strauss.’’ 
A new edition, comprising over 100 best Strauss 
Waltzes, etc., etc. 
“Organ at Home.”’ 
** Musical Treasure.”’ 
‘Cems of German Song.” 
Pianoforte Gems." 
‘Gems of Scottish Song.’”’ 
Moore’s Irish Melodies.”’ 
Any of the above books sent, post-paid, for re- 
tail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 

Christians Awake,’ ’ Anthem, cts..and Love 
Divine,’”’ Hymn cts., both by Geo. William War. 
$s our merry Christmas Day,’’ Carol, 
10 cts. * Ha Christmas 

Carol, Pond, 10 cts. “A Child a Day is Born,” 
Carol, Stecle, 10 cts. Copies maile 

POND & CO., Sat Broadway. 

Branch 39 Union Square. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 & 329 6th ave. & 103 W. 20th st. 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, 
AND ALL THIS WEEK, 


THEIR IMMENSE STOCK 
__|Millinery, | ‘Goods 
Silk Goods 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
TRIMMED HAT 


LISH HATS AND BO? Nets. 
‘rimmed Hats, $7.50; reduced to $5.00 
rimmec ts U0 : reduced to 6.5) 
‘rimmed Hats, 12.00; reduced to 9.50 
Trimmec Hats, 15.00;-reduced to 12.00 
‘rimmed Hats, 20.00; reduced tu 15.00 © 


ENG 


FELT HAT s. 

Will offer on MOND 
500 best quality Felt Hats, 50c., A $1.10. 
1,000 dozen of the finest quality of Felt i in 
all the newest shapes and shades. Price, 7lc.; 


worth $1. 
In Black, Drab, Green, Prune, Brown, and Ecru. 


BARGAINS IN 


ASH RIBBO 


7 one 8-inch, 80c.and @c., warranted all silk; all 


hades. 
7-inch Roman, all silk, $1.25; formerly sold for 


s-inch Roman, all silk, $1.50; formerly sold for 


2.0. 
BONNET RIBBONS. 


all the new desirable shades. 


1 
100 cartons No. 16, b 
Soft Silk for Bonnet aoe 


ae Bees Black Silk Velvet at ETS. reduced 

m 

pieces ey $1.75; worth $2.25. 

1f eces from 0 

Cihored Velvet from $1.50, $1.75, $1.98, $2.24, $2.75, 
5, $3.24, comprising seal brown, nav blue. bottle 

Ereeni prune, and all the new shades fur dress 


BANKRUPT STOCK 
FLOWERS & FEATHERS. 


1.000 doz. Birds at 25c., worth #1 to $3.50. 
3.000 ace. Fancy Feathers at 25e.. worth 7dc. 


to $1.50. 
50 dozen Merle Birds, $1.70; wortb $8. 


Montures wf LOWERS. Scarlet. 


ACES 


Bo cht ata Great een rifice, a lot of 
ad BLACK GUIPURE 


~ 
> 


BARB 
Also, a age of CAPES at one- 


EN’S CAPS in SILK, LACE. and VELVE 
The and cheapest stock of UFFLINGS 


in th 
BARGAINS IN 


EMBROIDERIES 


Ladies’ and Gents i Scarfs. 


WINDSOR TIES, in al! hew shades. 
5,000 of Brocade Ties at 25c., worth Sc. 


1,000 dozen in Drab ande Brown "$1.08, @ every pair 
rranted. 2, 3, 4,5, and 6 Buttons, in all shades. - 
our immense stock of MIL- 
a SILK GOODS, which is the 
largest in the oo, 


H. O'NEILL & co.,_ 
327 & 329 6thave. & 103 20th 


wm 
Call and 
LINERY, LACE 


NOW READY! 
BICLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


No. 6. 


Six New Songs Written Ex reesty 
ifor Christmas Festivais. 


AS L” has proved a 
es-; euch succeeding number is e rl 
looked for, and the sale has largely inarensed” — 


Price 5 cents; $4 per 100 copies. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 5 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 
#1 Washington St.. Chicago. ) 


93d Plymouth Or rgan Concert. 


Concerts rom 4to5 
PLYMOUTH CHUR CH, Brooklyn, * ag at 4. 


MR. S. N. PENFIELD. O 
R. WILL 1AM J Vocalist. 
Tickets 15 cta. At O vington Bros., 


Ten for * 
Fulton ; Swayne’s, 216 Fulton ; 8, 242 Ful- 

Chandler’s, 181 Montague, and Dickinson's, 
46 Montague, and at the dvuor. "hears open at 3.30. 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC. 


First Concert, Saturday, Dec. 18, at 
MIs ANNA DRAS Contralto. 
Third with entire Friday, 
Dec. 17, at 3. Ticke ts to Rehearsal, 75 cts. To Con- 
cert, 1.50. rved Seats, cts. extra, at Chana 
ler’s, 181 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


Union Club List. 


Subscriptions received for the leading 
Periodicals at Club Ratcs. 
ners Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar each $3.50 
ar. Scribner's, Galaxy, or Atlantic Monthly, 
Godey’s Lady’ s Book, #2.75. St. Nicholas, 
0. Postage prepaid. Our references are the 
ublishers of above periodicals. Send for full 
ist. Address Union Periodical Agency, 163 
Randolph St., Chicago. 


Our Stock of FINE FURS is now replete with 
the choicest assortment, which, in congequence of 
the lateness of the sexson, we offer at such ex- 


low prices that they « cannot fuil to suit 


REAL SEAL SACQUES. 


our Ja ssortment of EAL SKAL 


arge 
SACQUES, which is considered the 
in the city. 


A.—REAL SEAL SACQUE, satin-lined and 
hancsomely quilted........ 75 
B.—REAL BEAL SACQUE, handsumely iined 
and finished 
C.—REAL SHETLAND SEAL SAC aS E, full size 
and length, extra fine quality............ 
D.—REAL SHETLAND SEAL Qu best 
workmanship, Jined with finest Turkish 
satin, beautifully embroidered.......... 
E.—REAL SHETLAND SEAL SACQUF, the 
handsomest oat money can purchase 
or tuste sugges 15) 00 
French Seal Sacques, same trimmings and finish 
as the REAL, at #25, 
Ladies’ Black Astrachan Sacques. best make, ; 


and 
Ladies’ Black Astrachan Sacques, extra ong.. 


REAL MINK FURS. 


We use none but the finest and most perfect 
skins, which are especially selected for our mannu- 
facture. The Muffs and Collars are handsomely 
lined with the best Turkish Satin and trim 
with Heavy Tassels, and the Buas with rich cro- 
chet Ornaments. 

OUR MINK MUFTSare warranted to consist of 
one full skin for each and every stripe. 

OUR = SETS, of Muff and Boa or Collar, at 


an MINK SETS, very dark and fine, $25, $40. __ 


NEST MINK SETS in the 
ecb. and $70. 


SEALSKIN FURS. 


a SEAL SETS of Muff and Boa, $22, 25, ana 


REATI, SHETLAND, SEAL SETS, clegantly 
trimmed, at $30, 40, and $50. 

FRENCIHi SEAL SETS, ae same trimming as 
the Real, $7.50, #10, and $13.50. 

REAL LYNX SETS, best quality, $23, $27, $30. 

FRENCH LYNX SETS, warranted equal to the 
a at $7, $8.50, $10, and $13.50. 

AL ALASKA SABLE SETS, choice quatity 

$17.50,#20. 

BLACK MARTEN SETS, $8.50, $10, and $12.50. 


REAL ERMINE SETS of Muff and Boa and Col- 
IMITATION ERMINE ae same trimming es 
the Real, at $6, $6.50, and $7.50. 
Imitation Mink Sets, at $5.50, $6.50, and $8.50. 
Rea! Siberian panies Sets, of Muff and Boa or 
Collar, at $6.50, $8, and $9. 
Children’s Fur Sets many Aaaad and elegant de- 
signs, from $1.25 to $15 per set. 
sizes, $5.0, $6.50, 


wn s White Fur Sacques, 2 

Children’s White Fur Socumes. with Silver Gray 
Cony border trimming, #1.50 extra. p 

FURS will be sent C. O. D. per eee Wet 


the privilege of examination ‘before accepta 


As these inducements are offered only fora shcrt 

time, we would suggest to all intending to pur- 

Furs not to deprive themselves of this rs 
— obtain reliable g00ds at — 


‘TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 


353 Eighth 


| Bet. ath and 28th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


| 
} 
i 
| 
All silk, 5, = nd 
1] silk. 
ilk. 
-— REAL VALEN( LACES, and 
tl 
Novelties in } ADE-UP LACE' ODS Si 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


8, 1875. 


From Monday, Nov. Sag to Saturday, 
Dee. 
The Pablic Debt.—The recapitulation, 
December Ist, was as follows: 
Debt bearing Interest in Coin. 


Debdt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


r cent. 
Debt on which I has Ceased since 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Total Principal $477 , 304,084 51 
Tvutal Un 20,234 84 
Total Debdt. 
$2.207 986,254 77 


Cash in the Treasury. 
Decrease of debt during the last 


nth 
uf debt since J une 1875. 


Giovernment Bonds.— 
The highest quotations were as follows: 


$480,078 83 
10,771,598 75 


Nov. Nov. Doc. Dee. Dec. Dec. 
6s, 81 119% ‘ 119% 1194 

63 3-20s,ep...’65, 11644 11646 116% 116% 
63 5-20s,n. cp.°65, 12044 190% xI17 1634 120% 120% 
6s cp...°67, 122% 122% 122% 122% 122% 122% 
6a 12254 122% 122% 122% 18 122% 
591 Ws Wie INT 
6s currency..... 23 122 

Geld,— 

Nov. Nov. Dee. Dee. Dec. Dec. 

2. 3. 4. 
Lega) Tenders. .87.1 49 (86.76 85.67 86.31 87.5 


Stocka, etc.—Thc highest quotations during the 
week were as follows: 


Nov. Nov. Dee. Dee. Dec. Dec. 
29. 2. 3. 4. 
N.Y.C.& H.R...105's 106 10535 1056's 105% 
Hariew..... 143 133 143 133% 
Ws DK 6% 16% 
Nerthwesiern.. 3% 3% 
Rock Istand .... 105% 105 
Ohio & Miss 18% 17% Ws 
Central of N.J.10)'¢ 105% #1 105 105% 
Del., W....120 119% 119% 119% 
n Cc. 
Pana Az 127 2 126 127 
West'n nu In Pel. 76% 76 
At.&Pacitic Tel ‘ 1914 
Quicksilver. .. 1746 7 
3 2% 23% 
Pacific Mail 41% 42 41% . 42 41% 41% 
Adams Ex...... 0 12 U2 1 18% WAY 
5 53 55 


Write Fargo... 83% 84 383 88 
Foreign 
London prime bankers, 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates,for immediate delivery, in large or 
amiali amounts to suit all classes of investors and 
Institutions; and all business connected with 
investments in Government of 
Registered Certificates, Excha 
Boads for Registered, Collection Of C., 
to on favorable 

All other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
ands ld on Commission ; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
icao and fvreign Coin bought and sold. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 335 & 393 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 

Open daliy from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surpius—One Million Dollars 
er cent. Intec rest allowed. 
%ks in English, Fre oom 
G. S. Treas. AINES. Pres’. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascocrtained by personal i 
many years’ business hd never losta 
Yor the interest prom semi-annually, in New 

No customer o 8 8 ever waiied a day for 
during the hardest time that 
Her prosperity is pow 


culars. 
every State in she Univ J. B. WATKINS & CO 
LAWREN 


KA 
Cotlesthous throughout the West a 


4.8360 4.8334 4.86 4.87 


nterest, not even 
is hkel to 
certain. Sen 


AYMONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Edited by H. V. Osborne, 

Each numb :r handsomely illustrated, and brim- 
fal of Reading, Sketches, 
Charades, ete. Puopalar with the and 
because it and instructs. A favorite with 

safe. ONLY 

pees p vd, Address HITCHCOC & 

A DEN, PCIe innati, Chicago, or St. Louis; or 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 

Broadway, opp. CHROMOS and 
FRAM STEREOSCOPES AND 
SOOP £8, MEGALETHUSCOPES. ND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. 


y- at Vienna. 


Amateur ‘Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


are notitied that we have just issued our New and 
Revised 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, 
containing a new List of Wvods, with prices and 
full particulars. Forwarded un application with 
three-cent P. O. stamp. 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot Fifth to Sixth St.. East 
River, ew York. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. J. LEACH, 
Nassan St., N. Y. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


63,000 and AM- 
BOOK almost 
110,000 Juveniles, 
illustrate, at your 
own price. Mammoth ih Catalogue, 

No. 41, free. Sends =P. 
Leguat 

St., New York City 


ASK. Hardware Dealers for Judd’s Pat. Metal 
Mouidin Weather Strips. If not found 
ud E. Water St., Milwaukee, 
retail sent freight paid. Cata- 
logue free. Sample card 2c. Agents wanted. 


DRY GOODS. 


RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, and 311 1-2 Grand St., N.Y, 
BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


CACHEMIRE FINISH 


At 85c.. 95c., $1.15, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $1.89, $2, $2.25, 
$2.45, $2.75, $2.95 per 


BRANDS | 
tw” ASK AT THE SILK COUNTER TO LOOK 
AT THEM. YOU WILL 


: BE ASTONISHED. : 


Black Silk Bonnet Velvets 


Cheaper than at any time 


45 Pieces at $2.50 WE 
About 20 Pieces more of the 


$3.00 Crown Velvet 


LEFT. ATTENTION AND EXAMINATION SO- 
LICITED 


: LADIES’ OVERDRESSES AND SUITS.: 


ENGLISH, FRENC 


$6.50, $8, $10 


ANUFACTURED OF | 
DESIRABLE Sash: up to $60. 


Great Reduction. 


BOYS’ SUITS, BUYS’ OVERCOATS, 
$2.25, $2.75, $3, $4, $5, UP. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 
We take pleasure in notifying parties residirg 
at a distance that our increased facilities enable us 
to fill all orders promptly. 


4 


Prices quoted above guaranteed for ten days only. 


Kdward Ridley & Sons, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand St, N.Y, 


56, 5S, 60, 62,64, 66, GS and 70 Allen St. 


Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


ANDREWS'’S PATENT ELEVATORS constantly run- 
ning on the east and west sides of the establish- 
ment, connecting with our five floors. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. BENNETTS, 


ELEGANT SCARFS, 300 FULTON St., 
SILK MUFFLERS, BROOKLYN. 
SILK WRISTLETS, 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
FUR TOP GLOVES, 
SILK SUSPENDERS, 
DENT’S KID GLOVES 
FOR 
LADIES GENTLEMEN, 


| ONE AND TWO BUTTONS, 
GARNIER’S KID GLOVES 
. BENNETT'S, IN 
300 Falton St., MODES AND ALL THE 
BROOKLYN. ~ NEW PARTY COLORS. 


Christmas & New Year’s 


GIFTS 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 


SMOKING JACKETS, 
DRESSING GOWNS, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
SILK MUFFLERS AND HD’K’'FS. 


IMPROVED 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
Ready made and TO ORDER and WARRANTED 
to fit. 
MEDICATED SCARLET and WHITE FLANNEL 
UNDERWEAR. 
BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
HOSIERY, 
All descriptions. 
NECKWEAR, 
The latest styles. 
Also, 
LADIES’ SILK HD’K’Fs, 
SASHES and SASH RIBBONS, 
TIES, WRISTLETS, 
KID, "GANTS DE SUEDE,” 
CASTOR, SEAL GLOVES, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Rich Lace Goods 


Christmas New Year S 
PRESENTS. 


POINT AND DUCHESS LACE TRIMMINGS, 
FLOUNCINGS, BARBES AND HDE‘FS, 
BLACK THREAD LACE, 
BARBES, CAPES, FICHUS, 
PARASOL AND FAN COVERS, 
GUIPURE AND THREAD TRIMMING LACES, 
&e. 


BELOW IMPORTATION 
COST. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


PRICES GREATLY 


A FINE STOCK OF 


Eider-Down Quilts, 


(ALL SIZES.) 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 


BLANKETS, 


All the popular makes of 


FLANNELS, 


&e., &c¢., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
Can be found at 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 
TAPISSIER 


BLACK SILKS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering a large invoice of the above CELF. 
BRATED GOopDs, WARRANTED GENUINE, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


PURCHASERS wishing strictly a FIRST-CLASS 
ARTICLE should examine these goods before se- 
lecting elsewhere. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


FUR DEPARTMENT, 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
NEW YORK, 


Have now on exhibition a large and choice selec- 
tion of 


Seal Sacques, 
Plain and Trimmed, 
Sable, Chinchilla, 
Silver Otter, Martin, 

Mink, Ermine, 
and other Frrst-CLass and FASHIONABLE 
FURS, FUR TRIMMINGS, 

FEATHER TRIMMINGS, &c. 


N.B.—The above FURS are warranted in every 
] respect, and will be offered at the Lowest Prices 


for First-Class Articles, | 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


CURIOSITIES 


FROM 


Foreign Countries 


AT RETAIL! - 


These novelties and curiosities came direc) 
from Europe, to be sold for account and risk 
of a large commission house in Paris, at 


Nos. 557 and 559 Broadway, 
(NEAR PRINCE STREET.) 


unequaled in variety, and sold at prices much 
below those generally termed as wholesale— 
the whole forming a 


Grand Combination 


OF EUROPEAN PRODUCTIONS HITH- 
ERTO UNEQUALED, AND TO BE 
SEEN ONLY AT 


NOS. 557 and 559 BROADWAY. 
Toys and Dolls a Specialty ! 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311,311 Grand St, N.Y; 


TO-DAY 
SANTA CLAUS 


Will be happy to receive a visit from his youne 
friends and their parents in bis . 


:NEW AND COMMODIOUS ROOMS.: : 


Built and fnrnished express! supply theisz. 
wants for the coming HOLIDA 


NO SENSATIONAL 
Methods Will be Used io Draw 
Crowds, 


Will do its work. We know 


RIDLEY’S At least four times the RIDLEY’ 
RIDLEY’S space to transact our RIDLEY’s 
RIDLEY’S business than last sea- HR. 
IDLEY’S son. IDLEY 
LIDLEY’S RIDL&Y’ 
LIIDLEY’S We employ now about RIDLEY’ 
IDLEY’S 700 clerks,and expectto RIDLEY 
MDLEY’S giveourcustomersevery RIDLBY’t 
LDLEY’sS convenience while pur- RIDLEY’t 
DLEY’S chasing. .IDLEY’s 
IDLEY'S COME AN 
D Pa’ ) 
DLEY’S OUR PRICES. RIDLEY’S 
RIDLEY’S We are positive they RIDLEY’S 
DLEY’S will be foundlowerthan KtDLEY’s 
RIDLEY’S any other house. RIDLEY’S 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS. 


CANNOT PRETEND To DESCRIBE THE STOCK, 
WE RECEIVE DAILY 
NEW GOODS FROM 
EUROPE OR UF MANUFAC. 


Sabbath Schools and Fairs 


Will find this an advantageous time to select their 
Toys and Holiday Goods. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 


Goods delivered free of of charge, by our wagons. 


to all parts of the city, Brooklyn, Jersey City and 
Lloboken. 


The Extension 


to our premises now completed gives us by actna)’ 
measurement, fifty-eight thousand nine hundred. 
and eighty-five (58,985) feet forthe accommodation 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 3111s Grand 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


GRAND STREET CROSS-TOWN LINE OF 
CARS PASSES THE DOOR AND CONNKCTS: 
WITH EVERY CITY CAR AND STAGE ROUTE: 
GOING NORTH AND SOUTH. SIX MINUTES” 
FROM THE CORNER OF BROADWAY, 


WHOLESALE WAREROOMS. 


These goods are new, choice, ‘and elegant, . 


4 
| 
57 Pieces at $1.25) 
75 Pieces at $1.0 THESE AREALL OF THE ee . 
8) Pieces at $1.75 FINEST FINISH AND 
6 Pieces at $2. ORS FROM 75 CTS. TO &1 ee 
RICES. 
: THE ASSORTMENT ; 
| | is undeubtediy one of the largest in the city. 
| 
| | 
\ 
w oe Sap, | 
| 


